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Editorial. 


REAT things do not always make the most noise or 
attract the most attention. For instance, the Lon- 
don Zimes says in regard to the illness of Edward 
VII. and the operation performed upon him that 
it is primarily to Lord Lister that the gratitude of 

the empire will be due. “It is by reason of his work, and 
of his alone, that such an operation has been brought within 
the domain of practical surgery, and rendered daily available 
for the preservation of life.” A hundred years from now, 
when the importance of such discoveries is fully understood, 
it will be seen that the saving of valuable lives by such 
operations will have wrought a change in civilized society 
more important than the work of any sovereign, prime min- 
ister, general, admiral, or diplomat. Lord Lister’s discover- 
ies in antiseptic surgery go on multiplying their good results 
indefinitely ; and, what is more, they make for peace, for good 
health, for happiness, and consequently for the prosperity of 
the world. Every triumph of peace is fruitful. The results 
multiply themselves in rapidly increasing ratio. In time the 
name of the discoverer will shine a fixed star in the firma- 
ment of fame. Happily, the effects of war, disease, and all 
things that destroy are limited. They break and wound and 
kill, and then nature begins the work of repair. When a 
war ends, the taking of life stops; but processes of peace 
have no end. Nature assists and perpetuates them forever. 


we 


Nor many years ago Unitarians were busily engaged in 
raking together the “ concessions” of the orthodox. At the 
same time every slip of the tongue or pen which seemed to 
commit Unitarians to the support of the historic creeds of 
Christendom were gathered up and used to confound the 
enemy. A few years ago a favorite text was, “ For their rock 
is not our rock, even our enemies themselves being judges,” 
Both liberal and orthodox writers made collections of the 
extreme utterances of their ‘‘enemies,” showing on the one 
side how abhorrent orthodoxy was, with its doctrines of 
doom and hopeless despair, and on the other side the dangers 
of liberalism with its license and lack of “ the sense of sin,” 
Much of the controversy of the last century was merely a 
struggle for victory. Personal animosities were engendered, 
and made the strife a bitter one.. It was the fashion of the 
times, both in politics and religion ; but, happily, these modes 
and manners are passing away. People no longer, with easy 
superiority and unconscious arrogance, denounce each other 
or their religious opinions, because nobody now considers 
himself infallible. He who is dead certain that he knows * 
anything through and through, past a possibility of a change 
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of belief, is now regarded as one who lacks the culture which 
befits any intelligent person at the beginning of the twen- 


tieth century. When infallibility goes, the idea of an exclu-. 


sive salvation vanishes; and liberal and orthodox begin to 
compare notes, if haply either of them may have some record 
of experience or interpretation of it which may help the 
other. The paradox of modern progress is that with the 
decline of bigotry on both sides there is an increase not only 
of brotherly feeling, but faith in the things essential to the 
good life. 
& 


ConcERNING cheating in college work, we believe it to be 
true that, when deliberately planned. and carried on with 
system, it marks a moral and intellectual defect in the char- 
acter and constitution of a student which will affect his 
whole life. When the boys of Williams College had an epi- 
demic of tooting tin horns from their windows, Mark Hop- 
kins at prayers one morning referred to the disagreeable 
practice in a very brief speech which proved to be effective. 
He said, ‘“‘ When I was in college, some of the men were in 
the habit of tooting tin horns, I have watched their career. 
They have been tooting ever since.” Looking back to the 
student life of those whom we know to have made a wreck 
of their lives, we believe we could say with truth that every 
one of them was in college a shirk and a cheat. We cannot 
say that every one who cheated in college has been cheating 
ever since; but it is true, we believe, that the great majority 
of the scamps of later life would be found among the shirks 
of college life. 

wt 


Mucu discussion has been excited (most of it misdi- 
rected) by the report that thirty boys from the Phillips An- 
dover Academy have been rejected for cheating at an exami- 
nation given by Princeton University. The case appears to 
be bad enough, much worse, indeed, than if it concerned 
only the faults and follies of a few thoughtless boys. The 
real cause of the evil seems to lie back of the attempt made 
by pupils in the preparatory schools to cheat the authorities 
of a great university. The indication is that the rivalry 
between colleges and universities has caused examiners to 
offer temptations too strong for boys to resist. News spreads 
itself with mysterious celerity among the barbarous tribes 
of Africa and the natives of India. With like mystery and 
speed rumor flies from school to school when any college 
makes an examination “‘a soft thing.” When, as appears 
to be the fact in this case, the examiners disregard the rec- 
ommendations of the preparatory school authorities, and 
take boys without reference to their standing on the chance 
that they may pass the test, the boys are not the principal 
offenders. 

st 


A Jew bearing the honored name Montefiore reports that 
the condition of the Jews of Roumania is pitiful, and will be, 
unless some foreign power intervenes, hopeless. Under the 
treaty of Berlin, Roumania was allowed to regard the Jews 
within its borders as aliens. This was permitted as a tem- 
porary expedient. But the government of Roumania has 
taken advantage of it to rule that the Jews are “ foreigners 
not subject to any foreign powers.’ Laws have been passed 
providing that aliens who wish to work at crafts and trades 
in Roumania must have certain credentials from their own 
country. But, as it has been ruled that the Jews have no 
country, they cannot obtain authority to ply their trades. 
About 269,000 of them are subject to such disabilities, 
which keep them in a degraded state and cause extreme 
suffering, which is intended to force them to leave the 
country, the only home they know. As the treaty of Berlin 
has been used for the grievous oppression and persecution 
of the Jews, Montefiore calls upon the powers interested to 
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intervene, and to insist that the spirit as well as the letter 
of the treaty shall be observed. The intention of the 
powers signing was to remove all religious disabilities and to 
establish religious liberty in all the states concerned. 


Concerning Impulse. 


The general public, including many good men and women, 
make a distinction between sins of impulse and sins of cal- 
culation. They condone the former, while they condemn the 
latter. They apologize for such men as King David and 
Robert Burns, but they do not like Jacob or Aaron Burr. 
One who sins in a delirium of passion is never judged as 
severely as one who plans his wrong-doing and executes his 
crimes with skill and deliberation. Juries make laws of their . 
own, and dispense justice not according to the letter of the 
law, but according to their judgment of the offence, leaning 
always toward mercy in the case of unlawful acts following 
great provocation to wrath, or induced by sudden impulses 
without intent to inflict injury. 

There is a reason for the distinction. One who pursues his 
pleasures or seeks his gains in unlawful ways, with deliberate 
intention, making careful plans and acquiring skill in the 
doing of evil, is vastly more dangerous to society than the 
most egregious sinner who is blown about by gusts of pas- 
sion and yields to every vagrant impulse. For its own pro- 
tection, society is naturally and properly more hostile to the 
deliberate, calculating sinner than it is to the genial, impul- 
sive, hot-headed wrong-doer. 

But, after all, this natural instinct of society may easily be 
overworked ; for they who are the victims of their own im- 
pulses cannot properly be classed as civilized beings, and 
cannot be trusted with the duties, offices, and functions 
which belong to the agents of a civilized society. The first 
distinction to be made between the savage and the civilized 
man is that one is ruled by his impulses: the other controls 
them. ‘The savage is the victim or the servant of his own 
appetites and impulses; while the civilized man rules them, 
disciplines them, and makes them serve his higher purpose. 
The minister, the priest, the physician, the judge, the teacher 
who sins through sudden impulses, without design, is cer- 
tainly less culpable than the one who chooses any one of these 
professions with intent to use it not for its high ends, but for 
his own unlawful gratification. He who unwarily stumbles 
and falls from his high place deserves sympathy and pity, 
which we do not extend to the one whose sin is carefully 
planned and deliberately carried out. 

But yet-the very nature of the offices we have mentioned 
requires for those who enter upon them study, culture, and 
discipline, carefully planned and pursued, in order to change 
the creature of impulse into a disciplined agent of society. | 
To be fit for social uses, to minister in high places, one is 
called upon to train himself so that truant thoughts, wayward 
impulses, and unguarded moments will not be occasions of 
offence. Temptation even, is eliminated for well-bred men 
and women in all positions for which they have been prop- 
erly trained. 

To say that they who are subject to lapses of the will, 
whose impulses are more powerful than their judgment, are 
to be pardoned and kept'in their places of responsibility, is 
to reverse the laws of good breeding, the usages of good 
society, and the principles of all right education. Men and 
women, however engaging in their manners and sound in 
their principles, are not to be continued in their places of 
responsibility if they are not, and cannot be, trusted. For 
the uses of the professions we have mentioned, they who 
have yielded to unlawful impulses are broken vessels. The 
judge who has taken a bribe, the lawyer who has betrayed a 
client, the physician who has entered:a home with base in- 
tent, the teacher who has taught evil instead of good, the 
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priest who has fallen when he should have inspired and up- 
lifted, these are all so discredited that, in spite of its leaning 
to mercy, the truth being known, the verdict of public opin- 
ion will be that, while such offences might for once be con- 
doned, they who commit them are proved to be incompetent 
for their special offices, in which the first qualification is and 
must be trustworthiness. For, after all, they who are subject 
to their impulses, in any degree, in so far are savages, and 
cannot do the higher work of civilization until they submit 
to training and to discipline, which bring their impulses under 
control. Confidence, that plant of slow growth, may be re- 
stored, but not until after a discipline more strict and hard 
than that which at the outset might have sufficed. 


Mysticism. 


The Gifford lectures recently delivered in Edinburgh by 
Prof. William James closed with an exposition and defence 
of mysticism. Those who know of the work of the older 
Henry James will not be surprised at this; for it is not un- 
natural that the son should follow the father, even though 
his philosophical method has been very different. The ten- 
dency to mysticism is not a peculiar one, and it has marked 
the teachings of some of the greatest religious geniuses, In 
fact, all profound originality in religion is mystical, and that 
almost unavoidably. But what is mysticism? It might be 
justly defined as originality in religion. It is a first-hand 
personal insight into religious truth. It is religious intuition, 
the seeing that religion is true without dependence on book 
or preacher. All who deeply feel religion, to whom it is a 
vital inward reality that needs not forms, creeds, or books 
to make it true, are mystics. In fact, deep feeling in religion 
is mystical; and the mystic feels the truth of it without need- 
ing to state it as a rational proposition. 

To the genuine mystic, religion is an experience, and not a 
creed. To him religion is not a truth to be proved, a creed 
to be stated, a system to be defended, but an inward want to 
be satisfied. When the Unitarian says that religion is not a 
doctrine, but a life, he is in so far a mystic that he makes it 
an inward attitude, and not an outward statement. The 
mystic does not prove religion to be true by appeals to his- 
tory or science or philosophy ; but he feels it in his life, he 
knows it by living it. Because it gives peace, trust, hope, 
he does not need to argue about it or to explain what is its 
origin, or in how far it agrees with geology or something else. 
In being livable is its truth and its only justification. 

The mystic does not find religion in its forms, and he is 
likely to turn with repugnance from its rituals. If he is 
thoroughly a mystic, he is the severest of all the critics of out- 
ward religion, and churchly routine becomes repulsive to him. 


He does not object so much to the mere form as to the for- . 


mality that ritualism engenders. He criticises public prayers 
as Jesus criticised them, because the ritualist thinks he will 
be heard for his much praying. It was in this spirit Madame 
Guyon found the forms of the Church, its prayer-books and 
its ceremonies, dry husks and useless, even hindrances to the 
piety of the soul. It is for this reason the Friends do not 
find the communion service helpful, because it takes the 
place of real access of the heart toGod. The mystic is at the 
other extreme from the ritualist, and is his most deadly 
enemy. ‘The two cannot live together in peace, though both 
are found in all churches and in all religions. 

The mystic puts aside the creed and ritual, is not satisfied 
with the Bible or any other holy book, and does not accept 
Christ as all-sufficient. The reason for this is that he be- 
lieves in direct access to God, that he can have immediate 
communion with the Father. When a son can talk face to 
face with his father, he does not need to read his letters or 
to listen to his messengers. When he finds others insisting 
upon the importance of the letters and the messengers, he 
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_becomes impatient of them, and turns away from them with 


scorn, To him they seem to be the chief means that keep 
him from knowing his father as he is, “in spirit and in 
truth.” He does not need a mediator between God and 
himself, when he can hold constant, loving communion with 
the Father he ever loves and trusts. 

The defect of the mystic is that he becomes pietistic, fa- 
natical, even superstitious. He becomes impatient of even 
a healthy use of forms. He tends to sentimentalism, to an 
excess of emotionality, and to a self-confidence that is narrow 
and bigoted. His rejection of ritualism becomes in itself a 
hard and repulsive formality. His creed is individualistic, 
but not less dogmatic than that of other men. He may know 
God face to face; but he is likely to become too familiar 
with Deity, and therefore too opinionated in his piety. But 
these are the defects of a great virtue. The mystic is a 
prophet who keeps religion ever vital and effective, Were 
it not for him, it would grow so ritualistic as to become un- 
believable. He revives it with a new divine touch of reality. 
He brings it back to immediate contact with God. With 
him it becomes an experience of the soul, a vision of the 
spirit. He helps men to live it, not merely to recite it with 
the lips. It enters into the heart, and is once more the 
motive to conduct and character. 


The Pain of Holidays. 


There is a term much in use at this season of the year. 
It is ‘‘breaking up.” To restless Americans it means many 
things. Perhaps the loss of home, possibly only the renting 
of a house, or it may mean the closing of a family dwelling 
while the household is absent in the country. But, whatever 
the meaning of the term may be, it implies dislocation or 
dispersion of family life. 

In our great cities it comes every year to the prosperous 
community; and, though seemingly inevitable, it brings with 
it a degree of sadness. In the bustle and excitement of 
our modern life the family is very laxly bound together at 
best: Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, live in 
separate worlds. They come together night and morning; 
they have hours of intercourse; but the dividing influences 
often seem stronger than those that make for family unity. 
But the great breach made by the summer flitting is more 
than a crack in the house wall. It is a crevasse in family 
life. It comes to many with a sense of dread. Some who 
feel compélled to flee the town would gladly remain through 
the hot months to preserve domestic continuity that is 
necessarily interrupted many months by the annual breaking 
up. It is among those influences in great cities which are 
said to be destroying the foundations of the home. 

Our great cities are far from being healthful summer 
abodes, We escape from them with a sense of seeking 
safety, and above all coolness and a more vital atmosphere. 
But the average business man is obliged to spend most of 
his summer in this bake-oven of a city, where the dead 
streets, the closed houses, the blistering pavements and 
walls, the treeless wastes, the locked churches, the swarm- 
ing hot purlieus of the poor, have a lowering effect on mind 
and body. The summer hegira is not by any means all 
sunny and care free. Those who leave husbands and sons 
behind them in the sweltering town carry their load of 
anxiety with them. The moral aspect of the break-up is not 
the least disquieting of its bearings. When the protection 
of home life and social life have been withdrawn, the tempta- 
tions that never take a vacation, however high the mercury 
may soar, are unusually active. The dearth of wholesome 
amusements and interests may drive a man to courses he 
would never dream of pursuing if the ordinary props and 
safeguards of his self-respect were available. 

But it is not only the near and dear ones who weigh on 
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the conscience in vacation time. Thousands escape from 
the summer heats of our torrid climate; but a million or 
more remain behind, stifling in their close rooms and 
breathing the fetid air of unwholesome, narrow, and crowded 
streets. Our cheerful optimism cannot exclude the thought 
of these sufferers from the mind when we sit under shady 
trees or row upon the quiet lake visited by heaven’s breezes. 
Those breeding-spots of disease and death will rise before 
us; and the feeling recurs that it is all wrong at this time of 
the world that one class should have all of summer’s bless- 
ing, while the other has all of summer’s misery. discomfort, 
and danger. 

There is little relief for the tenement dweller when the 
mercury begins to climb, when the charities have stopped, 
when the dispensary doctor is absent, and it is difficult to 
find a clergyman to bury the dead. There are cool, green 
places afar off, there are fresh breezes on the shore; but 
work, perhaps, has given out, and there is no money to take 
the baby, wasting away from summer sickness, to a place 
where recovery is possible. Death is very busy in those 
poor streets. He gleans day and night, and summer sad- 
ness falls like a pall on many humble hearts. If we have 
even a small gift of imagination, we shall enter these poor 
homes as we sit in ease and comfort, and something like 


remorse will seize us for running away from the town when ~ 


summer diseases, summer sorrows and needs, are so acutely 
felt. 

The summer city is an exhibit of social inhumanity. It is 
a reproach to our civilization. It should be made safer, 
pleasanter, more healthful for all classes, — for the banker in 
his fine mansion and the little street baby dabbling in the 
filthy gutter. Religiously and morally, it should not be left 
to care for itself or to fall into the clutches of the tempter. 
We are awaking to our civic responsibilities, and some prog- 
ress is being made toward better summer conditions. The 
fresh air and vacation societies make many a green oasis 
in the summer waste. Playgrounds, recreation piers, free 
baths, and summer schools are doing good. The flower mis- 
sion goes upon its sweet errands of mercy. The district 
nurse is an angel of helpfulness. Some of the dispensaries 
and diet kitchens are open ; but, if we enumerate all means of 
help and relief, we feel their inadequacy to the general prob- 
lem. The great fact is that for two months or more out of the 
twelve the city is deprived of many of the agencies of good; is, 
in a way, pathetically left to itself by those who work and strive 
to help during the remainder of the year. The dives and 
dens and gambling halls and gin-shops are all here. They 
never move. The summer is a rich harvest time for them. 
It is not uncommon to see a closed church on the corner 
and three wide-open saloons scattered through the block. 

Better homes for the masses can make the city a pleas- 
anter and morally cleaner place in summer. Gradually we 
see emerging a determination to improve these homes, and 
eliminate plague spots and social ulcers. But the summer 
amusements of the city are sources of danger, both for the 
well-to-do and the indigent. Most of the reputable, high- 
class places close, like the churches, for the season; and the 
field is left to dance halls, roof gardens, variety shows, and 
other places that are often baits and lures for the young and 
inexperienced. In the hot evenings the people must and 
will get out of doors to breathe. The questionable places 
flame with gas and electric lights, and who can wonder that 
the crowd presses in to while away a few tedious hours? 
The respectable amusement managers seem to leave the 
field mainly to his Satanic majesty, who is only too glad to 
enter upon the work of diverting the populace. It would 
seem as though some one would have the wit and inventive- 
ness to furnish pleasant halls, cool drinks, and good music 
for such as wander in the wilderness of the city and find no 
place of true rest and recreation. The churches are not free 
from responsibility. Their sins are mainly those of omis- 
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sion. ‘But, as their work is principally among those who 
have migrated to the country or to Europe, they close from 
necessity rather, perhaps, than from inclination. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Summer Work. 


The summer missions in New England, which are more or 
less under the direction of the Association, are now in ac- 
tive operation. The increasing resort of people from all 
parts of the country to the seashore and mountains of New 
England offers an opportunity of missionary service which 
the Association increasingly uses. For the most part the 
ministers give their services without pay, and local commit- 
tees usually co-operate with the Association’s Field Sec- 
retary for New England in making the necessary arrange- 
ments. In several places, notably at Winter Harbor and: 
Bar Harbor, Me., and Manchester, Mass., the services are 
held in beautiful chapels which bear the Unitarian name. 
At other places the hospitality of union churches is availed 
of, and elsewhere halls, hotel parlors, casinos, and private 
piazzas are used. In most of the places where services 
have been held for several seasons, local societies have been 
organized which often maintain lay services through the 
winter months. 

Three or four new preaching stations have been added 
this summer to those usually maintained. Rev. W. H. Ram- 
say has gone to Camden, Me., with the purpose of gather- 
ing the liberal element in the permanent and summer popu- 
lation. A series of services has been arranged by Mr. 
Badger in the library at York Harbor, Me., where the 
worship will be led by Rev. Messrs. Southworth, Gilmore, 
Day, Crooker, St. John, and others. Camden and York are 
both important and fast-growing summer resorts where there 
is not only a large floating population, but also a consid- 
erable number of cottagers who return every season, and 
who furnish a reasonably permanent nucleus for a church. 
Among those cottagers are a fair proportion of faithful and 
interested Unitarians, 

The Isles of Shoals Association proposes to keep the 
stone chapel on Star Island open for services on all the 
summer Sundays; and Messrs. Badger, Robjent, Gilman, 
Mott, are among those who will lead the worship. The gen- 
erous good will of the owners of the island gives to the 
American Unitarian Association a long lease of the stone 
chapel; and considerable repairs are now being made, so 
that Star Island will henceforth be a permanent preaching 
station in summer. 

The new stations opened last summer will be continued 
this year and under the same direction. Mr. Bodge will go 
to Naples, Me.; and Mr. Cornish, with the assistance of 
Mr. W. A. Lawton of the Meadville Theological School, will 
carry forward the services at Hull. At the places where 
organizations already exist the work has been resumed in 
good spirit. Miss Buck returns to the Channing Church at 
Winter Harbor, Mr. R. S. Forbes of the Harvard Divinity 
School is in charge at Sullivan, and, with the help of neigh- 
boring ministers, will preach at West Gouldsboro. Rev. 
D, M. Wilson will have charge at Lamoine. Messrs. Petten- 
gill and L. G. Wilson will conduct services at Ocean Point. 
At Bar Harbor the preachers are to be Drs. Peabody, De 
Normandie, Eliot, and Crooker, and Messrs. D. M. Wilson, 
W. R. Hunt, E. W. Hunt, Dole, Fenn, and Gilman. At 
Manchester the preachers are Drs. Wright, Peabody, De 
Normandie, Hale, Savage, Crothers, Eliot, and Lyon, 
Messrs. Frothingham, Foote, St. John, Collyer, Day, Brown, 
and Prof. Fenn. Unitarians have part in the services at 
several union churches at important posts. Thus Drs. De 
Normandie and Eliot and Messrs. Bulkeley, Snyder, and 
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Foote are on the list of the preachers at the union church 
at Magnolia, Drs. Peabody and Eliot, and Messrs. Hudson 
and Foote are among the preachers at the union church at 
North-east Harbor. At the union church at Nahant, Dr. 
De Normandie and Messrs. Frothingham and St. John will 
preach; and among the preachers at the union church at 
Little Boar’s Head are Drs. Hale, De Normandie, and Eliot 
and Messrs. Green and Gooding. 

, SAMUEL A, ELIor. 


Current Copics. 


ALTHOUGH the retirement of the Marquis of Salisbury as 
premier of England has been foreshadowed for many 
months, the actual announcement of the news that the vet- 
eran statesman had resigned from his guiding position in 
the British cabinet caused great surprise at the beginning 
of the week. Lord Salisbury offered his resignation to 
King Edward on last Friday. The resignation was ac- 
cepted; and on Monday the cable conveyed the information 
that the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, the first lord of the 
treasury, had been appointed Salisbury’s successor. Mr. 
Balfour is a nephew of Lord Salisbury, being the son of 
Lady Blanche Cecil, a sister of the retiring premier. It was 
expected in many quarters that Mr. Chamberlain, the sec- 
retary for the colonies, would be a promising candidate for 
the premiership in the event of a reconstruction of the ex- 
isting cabinet. It seems probable now that Mr. Chamber- 
lain will retain his position in the ministry. 


Fd 


THE question of the withdrawal of the Spanish friars from 
the Philippine Islands is occupying the attention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who is spending a nominal vacation at his 
home in Oyster Bay, N.Y. In its formal reply to Judge 
Taft, governor of the Philippine Islands, upon the subject 
at issue, the Vatican at the end of last week informed the 
government that it conceded all of the essential proposals of 
the United States, with the exception of the withdrawal of 
the Spanish friars in a specified period. The papacy took 
the position that, while it might employ moral suasion to 
induce the foreign orders to leave the archipelago, it could 
not order them to withdraw without doing offence to Spain, 
of which country most of the friars are subjects. Hon. 
Elihu Root paid a visit to the President last week, and it is 
understood that the Vatican’s reply to Judge Taft’s propo- 
Sals was discussed fully by the Chief Magistrate and his 
Secretary of War. It appears to be conceded that the with- 
drawal of the friars from the Philippines within a specified 
and brief period of time is an absolute requirement of 
American policy in the newly acquired archipelago. 


a 


A new achievement in foreign diplomacy has just been 
credited to Hon. John Hay, the Secretary of State. It 
is announced from Washington that, in response to the good 
offices of Mr. Hay, the allied powers have agreed to China’s 
demand for the early withdrawal of the European troops 
from Tien-Tsin. At the earnest appeal of the Chinese gov- 
ernment Mr. Hay made friendly representations to the 
powers directly interested in the reconstruction of China. 
Great Britain early recognized the justice of China’s protest 
against the delay in the evacuation of its great seaport. 
Germany and Japan also agreed to Secretary Hay’s proposals 
in behalf of China; and now it is said that the commanding 
generals of the allied troops in-Tien-Tsin have received 
orders from their respective governments to abandon the 
various vexatious conditions that have been imposed upon 
China, and to begin the actual withdrawal of the troops 
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under their command at the earliest practicable date. The 
outcome of Mr. Hay’s prompt action is regarded as a strik- 
ing triumph of American diplomacy in the interests of inter- 
national justice and peace. 

&* 


THE announcement comes from London that Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the powerful American financier who is said 
to have secured financial control of the larger portion of the 
transatlantic carrying trade, has offered to place all the 
British ships in the new steamship combine at the disposal 
of the British admiralty for the next fifty years on certain 
terms the nature of which has not yet been disclosed. An 
official confirmation of the report that Mr. Morgan had 
made such an offer was furnished to the House of Commons 
last week by the parliamentary secretary to the admiralty. 
The discussion of Mr. Morgan’s transactions by the British 
Parliament revived the question of the new peril for British 
maritime supremacy. In the House of Lords the first lord 
of the admiralty, Lord Selborne, in behalf of the govern- 
ment, disclaimed any sort of jealousy of the purposes of 
American capital in Great Britain. At the same time the 
noble lord admitted that the government’s attitude was one 
of anxiety. 

as 


In an address before the National Educational Association 
in Minneapolis last week Archbishop Ireland, who is per- 
haps the most eminent living prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, condemned in vigorous terms 
the sectarian activities of certain Roman Catholic newspaper 
organs which had sought to convince their readers that the 
American administration in the Philippine Islands is con- 
ducting an energetic campaign of proselytism against the 
Roman Church in the archipelago. The archbishop 
deprecated the circulation of such reports, and made 
a total denial of the allegations of Roman Catholic news- 
papers that proselytism was the order of the day in the 
schools of Manila, and that the chief officials and teachers 
in the normal schools of the Philippine capital are regularly 
ordained ministers who divide their time equally between 
instruction in the multiplication table and the reading of 
Protestant tracts. 

Fd 


THERE is authentic authority for the report that the post- 
poned coronation of King Edward VII. will take place on 
August 9. Coincident with the publication of the date for 
the crowning of the king comes a semi-official statement to 
the effect that the operation on King Edward did not dis- 
close any trace of malignant disease, and that the king’s con- 
dition now is entirely satisfactory. It had been suggested 
in earlier cable messages from the British capital that the 
secular and military character of the coronation would be 
curtailed materially, that formal representation of foreign 
governments to the function would be eliminated, and that 
the ceremony would be largely in the nature of a sincere 
religious service in which the king, his family, and his sub- 
jects would offer up thanks for the sparing of the life of 
Edward VII. at a time when the natural infirmities of old 
age were the strongest obstacles to his recovery. 


Pd 


THE orthodoxy of Tolstoi, which was recently made the 
subject of an official pronouncement by the Russian Church, 
has now become an issue in State policy in Germany. The 
State’s attorney of Leipsic recently brought an action 
against a manager of a theatre and a publisher of that city, 
upon the charge that the respondents had been guilty of 
blasphemy by circulating Count Tolstoi’s letter to the Holy 
Synod of Russia. In that letter, it will be remembered, 
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Count Tolstoi replied in vigorous terms to the bull of ex- 
communication which the Russian State Church has issued 
against him. The case in Leipsic was decided against the 
government. In his appeal to a higher court against 
the acquittal of the respondents the State’s attorney ‘‘ex- 
plained that the prosecution was necessary to maintain the 
creed of the established church; for, though Tolstoi’s 
writings were big, moral and religious, it was plain that the 
letter was an attack on the orthodox church of Russia, 
which was an attack on the principles of the church of 
Germany. Hence it could not be overlooked.” 


st 


Tue London Daily Express is authority for the statement 
that Czar Nicholas II. of Russia, the liberality of whose 
views is well known, has devised a plan to ascertain the 
feeling of the people of Russia toward their government by 
giving private audiences to 200 representative Russians, 
According to the correspondent of the London £xfvess the 
czar’s advisers opposed the plan with the utmost vigor; but 
the young ruler is determined to carry them out despite all 
opposition. The czar will talk to Russians of all ranks, in- 
cluding even political prisoners and convicts, and will: invite 
them to tell him frankly what, in their opinion, has caused 
the present political and social ferment in the Russian em- 
pire and to indicate the remedy for the existing situation of 
suppressed turbulence. It is especially the czar’s wish to 
find out how the grievances of the masses may be met by 
peaceful and effective remedies. 


Brevities. 


Open-air preaching by reputable people is increasing. 


Dr. Brooke Herford still lives, although he will probably 
never again be able to receive messages from his friends. 


Chadwick’s address during Anniversary Week indicates 
that his forthcoming book on Channing will be a noble ap- 
preciation of a rare man. 


The illness of the King of England has given him a 
stronger hold on the hearts of his people than the most gor- 
geous coronation service could have done. 


The electric car and the rush for seats has brought in 
strange manners such as once were associated only with the 
demoralization caused by fire or shipwreck. 


The example of Dean Hoffman, ten times a millionaire, 
who consecrated himself and his wealth to the service of 
his fellow-men, leaves no room for criticism. 


It has been decided by the authorities of Andover that no 
feasible plan for removal of the school now appears. Every 
effort is to be made to build up the school where it is. 


Why speak of dumb animals? Oysters are dumb; but all 
birds and quadrupeds have voices, and to sympathetic ears 
can tell their wants in language that is intelligible and which 
by the skilful can be repeated. 


A word means all that it covers. When one says that the 
word “ Unitarian” has no meaning worth preserving and is 
sure to pass away, we answer, “ That depends.” Nothing is 
harder to kill than a word that is connected with any form 
of real life. 


We are glad to have our orthodox friends write to the 
editor to show why they do or do not agree with us. If 
their letters are brief and pointed, they are helpful, because 
it is desirable to know whether our beliefs affect other peo- 
ple as they do us, and, if not, why not. 
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One gleam of light in the darkness which has brooded 
over South Africa is the fact that England stands for the 
liberty of the black man, while the Boer was the most con- 
sistent and savage slaveholder produced by the eighteenth 
century. He has made it a condition that no civil rights 
shall be given to natives. For the present that question is 
in the background. But actual slavery is henceforth impos- 
sible in South Africa. 


A wrong interpretation of the facts of heredity, out of 
which comes the doctrine of natural selection, has ruined 
the happiness and destroyed the lives of many people in the 
last generation. Thousands, for instance, have lived in ter- 
ror and have died before their time because they did not 
know that the consumptive inheritance was not in their 
blood, but in the infected air, the clothing, the furniture, and 
the houses which transmit the conditions and the germs of 
the disease. Sunshine and fresh air cut off what was sup- 
posed to be the entail of heredity. " 


Letters to the Editor. 


Chautauqua County and Vicinity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is so picturesque in Chautauqua County these first 
days of summer one wishes all the convalescents might be 
here. The air is so balmy, the lake so blue, and the hills 
in the background so restful. The townspeople are cele- 
brating the centennial anniversary of the foundation of 
Westfield to-day. 

It is scarcely more than a dozen miles over to Chautau- 
qua where William Channing Brown is to have charge of 
the new Unitarian movement this summer. And, as some 
of the old settlers drive over from that vicinity, their minds 
must be teeming with ancient memories. Some of them 
doubtless recall the early days, years and years before there 
was such an assembly as the Chautauqua with its thousand 
and one lectures and classes. Perhaps they can recollect 
many of the New Englanders who came hither then with 
their Universalist traditions and their more comprehensive 
views of life, or possibly they remember some of the 
interesting men who crossed the Atlantic in those early days 
in the interest of the Holland Land Company. 

One of these men was, I have understood, the elder 
Huidekoper, who helped to scatter the seeds of a larger and 
more rational thought of religion in the neighboring county 
of Pennsylvania. Somehow, I think of Meadville as the 
centre of this whole section, and of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School as the engine that will some day fire the hearts of 
the surrounding multitude. For great possibilities for 
propaganda lie within the area bounded by Dunkirk, Erie, 
and Cleveland in one direction, and Pittsburg, Youngstown, 
and Salem, Ohio, in the other. These possibilities are 
beginning to be appreciated, too. 

Already the missionary spirit of several of the stanch 
ministers of the district has resulted in a society at Salem, 
Ohio, and a revived one at Union City, Penn. And probably 
their spirit has inspired the new Brotherhood of Unitarian 
Missions at the Meadville Theological School; while from 
among the students themselves has come the ideal of a Uni- 
tarian House at Chautauqua. It is a grand ideal, because the 
field here is larger than that at almost any place outside the 
cities; for Chautauqua is becoming a regular summer uni- 
versity town. And yet my choice for such a site in the 
same vicinity would have been farther south, in the neigh- 
borhood of either Oil City and Franklin or the ever-grow- 
ing city of Pittsburg. For I believe we have a message for 
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the masses, and I long to see it given expression to-day 
in a Meadville House at Pittsburg. How Mary Carpenter 
and Dr. Tuckerman would have exulted in some of the op- 
portunities that spread out before the religious worker of 
to-day! They who were so ready to inaugurate new methods 
in the past, how ready would they have been to formulate 
better methods forthe future ! 

And new methods and a large enthusiasm are necessary 
to-day if we would do our duty by the “unchurched.” . To 
champion open-air movements like those at Chautauqua or 
on the Boston Common is but a first step. We must en- 
deavor to see to it that our own schools at Oxford, England, 
and Meadville are maintained in a more congregational and 
democratic manner. Induce these to keep their doors open 
wider to the sons and daughters of the people, to engineer 
their elections in a more cosmopolitan way, and then do 
our best to secure an ampler missionary fund for them and 
for the denomination. For in only this way can the seed 
sown in summer meetings and classes be matured. And yet 
the real need in Chautauqua County and vicinity is, after 
all, for men rather than money, and for men filled with a 
passion for humanity. J. E. How. 

WESTFIELD, N.Y. 


Wine at Communion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A letter in the Register of June 19 from a Quaker Unita- 
tian struck me deeply. I want to say for his comfort that 
there is one Unitarian church that has never used one drop 
of wine in any of its meetings since the church was organ- 
ized, and I hope never will. The above church is Shelter 
Neck Church, North Carolina. J. G. Duxes. 

Burcaw, N.C. 


Farm Colonies. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register »— 

In a recent issue of the Register my friend, Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, makes rejoinder to a previous article of mine on 
* Farm Colonies.” Mr. Barrows is kind and courteous, as 
always, but is positive that farm colonies cannot do any- 
thing of value toward solving the evil of the crowded tene- 
ment-house life of the city. 

I have not his article with me, and might easily reply to 

point after point made by him; but such a reply would be 
unfruitful and tedious to read. Let me therefore briefly say 
that the Salvation Army is actually succeeding in the plan of 
non-socialistic farm-colonization. I am in receipt of two 
pamphlets from their New York office which give most en- 
couraging accounts of this new field of work. The colonists 
that were taken from the lower wards of a great city are now 
happy and industrious, and urge their friends and relatives 
to join them. These new farmers are promptly and bravely 
paying for their little homesteads out of their earnings. More 
land is now needed for an extension of the work. 
_ In the introduction to one of these pamphlets I note the 
following: ‘‘This remedy [of farm colonies] can be made 
coextensive with the evil; 77 zs curative, not palliative,” which 
amply implies the painful fact perceived, though not always 
openly admitted, by most workers in lower strata of urban 
life, that much of the force expended within city limits, 
under city conditions, is palliative, and discouraging in its 
results. 

There is much in these two pamphlets which is instructive 
and very encouraging. If I dared ask the required space in 
the Register, I would like to quote from these at some length. 
However, they are small pamphlets, and may be had on ap- 
plication, with stamp, to Commander Booth Tucker, 120 
West 14th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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The detailed method followed by the Salvation Army is 
not the only one possible. There is room for a variety of 
adaptations to varying conditions. A prominent worker in 
city charities recently said to me that the children now held 
in asylums and “homes” in our crowded cities ought to be 
carried into the country, and taught the resources of the 
woods and brooks and fields for genuine happiness. Thus 
they might be brought up to love the country and the “ city 
fever” be kept out of their blood. 

I hope that an increasing interest in this subject will be 
shown, and that the old-straw, despondent, “ hand-to-mouth,”’ 
palliating methods will not be threshed over and over, but 
that various forms of rural relief for municipal congestion 
will be worked out, following substantially the example of 
the Salvation Army colonies at Fort Amity, Col., and in 
other places. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


From Mozoomdar. 


Revie B: €, Mozoomdar writes in a private letter from 
Chazipur, N. W. P.: — 


This place is about four hundred miles from Calcutta, 
and I have been here on a missionary visit which has been 
most profitable. I have to preach in three languages, Eng- 
lish, Bengali, and Hindoostani; and, though I cannot say I 
have made any new converts, I have been able to comfort 
and confirm those who belong to or sympathize with our 
movement. To tell you the truth, 1 am coming to have less 
and less faith in a so-called “‘conversion.” A change in opin- 
ion is by no means a change in heart, nor is formal member- 
ship any test of a rebirth in the spirit. I would sooner 
concentrate all available force to effect the latter, and leave 
the former to take care of itself. Our best men have come 
to us through this process. Certainly, the Hindu will never 
abandon his name and history in preference for any other 
name or history ; but he will undoubtedly have to accept the 
Christian order of evolution, and put himself in line with the 
universal religion whose spirit comes from the West. I am 
convinced that the Brahmo-Somaj in India will make con- 
tributions to that spirit which Christendom must accept. 
How that may be done is my all-absorbing thought and as- 
piration. The thought has sometimes crossed my mind 
to write for the Oxtfook and the Christian Register. I am 
held back by the fear lest my views prove unacceptable. 
What specially disconcerts me is the half-expressed contempt 
which Christian leaders, even of the liberal school, seem to 
have of the Hindu ideal and the Hindu spirituality. When 
I express my ardent love for Christ and Christianity, they 
are kindly in sympathy ; but, the moment I say that Christ 
and his religion will have to be interpreted in India through 
Indian antecedents and the Indian medium of thought and 
emotion, I am suspected of trying to bend down Christianity 
with heathenism. So we must either renounce our national 
temperament, slow of growth, or renounce Christ and Chris- 
tianity, or re-embody our faith and aspirations under a new 
name and form and spirit. We have taken this third course, 
and the responsibility rests with us to prove that this is the 
right course. Though I have abundant respect for the- 
world’s denominations and organizations, I feel distressed 
when the Brahmo-Somaj shows any disposition toward de- 
nominational finality. Can we not have the “ open door” in 
religion as in commerce? Let there be individual ‘spheres 
of influence” according to the power and spirit of each 
church, All religions are by no means the same, but the 
principles of religious federation must be universal and es- 
sential principles. We have no quarrel with propagandists. 
I have always sat at the feet of any one who had a message 
to give. But we must realize and explain what as Hindus 
we owe to the Christian religion as well as to the religion of 
our own forefathers. 


: 
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For the Christian Register. 
Epistle to the Gentiles. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON BY WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 


Ourselves, elected by prenatal grace 

White freemen of the world-controlling race, 
To you beyond the pale, on whom are shed 
Ripe rainbow-hues from indigo to red, 

That humble you may read, and grateful, know 
The narrow path in which your feet must go. 
Tf we are great, we are not therefore proud: 
To One above the glory be allowed, 

Author of all we are, our lawful boast, 

Bright Battlelord of the celestial host, 

Who here hath stooped from veiled infinity, 
Our favorer and patron deity. 

Who gave the law from Sinai’s clouded height, 
Upon whose altar died the Amalekite, 

Dead Hebrew doth forget and disallow, 

And only English understandeth now. 

In name of Him who lends electric fire, 
Whose motion pulseth on the trolley wire, 
From mouth of cannon who proclaimeth fate, 
And teacheth his own children to shoot straight, 
Who hath the power to bind and to undo,— 
His gospel learn to us, and unto you. 


Our boon, fair Freedom, heritage of those 
Within whose veins the chartered current flows 
Of tempered blood, since time blue ocean bore 
Our fathers’ fleet to Britain’s Saxon shore, 
That took its title from their sword and flame. 
Later, we made the island of our name, 

The Briton slew, his land distributed 

Among our hundreds, and from stead to stead 
Paced flowery paths that e’en to-day are trod 
By oaken grove or dewy primrose sod. 
Seldom, since then, authority we lent 

To rulers, save by “ Counsel and Consent”; 
Above all privilege, all wealth beside, 

We make our boast, herein we put our pride, 
To steer our way, or rightly or amiss, 

To thread the verge of dizzy precipice, 

To clamber up high Freedom’s painful stair, 
Cheered by the wider view, the purer air, 
Each soul enthroned in centre of its view, 

For boundary, the limit Reason drew. 


Your part, Obedience, a worthier mood 
Than love unasked, unvalued gratitude — 


[So far perused, illegible the rest 

Of the obscure and blotted palimpsest, 

A cursive writing, coarse and vulgar too, 

Where larger text doth faintly glimmer through.] 


The Chisel-cutter in Morals. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


In the studio of the Italian sculptor is generally a work- 
man whose title may be translated the chisel-cutter. He is 
the sculptor’s chief assistant. His distinction is his marvel- 
lous skill in execution. Some sculptors cannot work in mar- 
ble at all, and thus depend upon their chisel-cutter. In 
every case this man’s work is well-nigh indispensable. He 
is the expert worker. From his hand come those apparently 
impossible products of skill on account of which observers 
ordinarily praise the sculptor. When we admire these ex- 
quisite productions which make hard marble seem fleecy, 
and praise the genius which can convert stone into the rope 
which looks flexible, the veil which seems to float in air, the bit 
of lace or the fisherman’s net or the links of a chain, it is not 
the sculptor, it is not genius, we are praising: it is only skill. 
Prisoners carve out of bone like marvels of intricate execution, 
but they do not thereby become sculptors. Few of us realize 
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at these times that we are dilating with the wrong emotion, 
and are simply viewing the work of a subordinate. The 
difficulty of these productions deceives us. They are difficult. 
They are so difficult that very likely the sculptor himself 
could not copy them. But their difficulty is of a lower order. 
It is a difficulty which may be mastered. The chisel-cutter 
may become so deft and sure that no task could be given 
him that he could not perform. His technique may be per- 
fect. ‘Thus he may come to the end of his art. But in real 
art there can be no finishing. Success on the sculptor’s part 
can be no mere trick of the chisel, no mere mastery of me- 
chanical difficulties. The sculptor’s power must come from 
intellectual genius, not from muscular facility. The differ- 
ence between these two realms of excellence is the difference 
between quality and extent. When a given extent is com- 
pleted, nothing is left to do. But quality opens up an infi- 
nite possibility. Perfect skill comes to an end. Progress 
afterward is merely variety. But true art does not come to 
its end. Therefore, progress may be a continual advancé. 
It is no reflection on the sculptor’s ability to say that he 
cannot do what he hires an assistant to do. He can do 
something, far more important, which no mere chisel-cutter 
can do. He can originate, create, and grow. A naval cap- 
tain once told the writer how, having seen an order imper- 
fectly executed, he climbed to the masthead to show how it 
should be done. He forgot that it had been fifteen years 
since he did such a thing. He barely got back alive. 
Nevertheless, it was with no shame that he staggered into 
his cabin. It was his business to command what the sailor 
performed. So a professor might not be able to pass the 
entrance examinations of his own college. 

True, the captain was the better captain for knowing how 
to do what he ordered others to do. The professor could 
never have gained his position without learning what it is his 
privilege to forget. It was part of Michel Angelo’s great- 
ness that he could do all his own work. In every realm of 
effort, mastery means knowledge of the primary steps. It 
was a credit to David Harum’s railway magnates that every 
one of them would duck his head if he heard the shout, 
“Low bridge!” No specialist can dispense with the train- 
ing of the general practitioner. The elective principle, 
applied too early, cuts off the head of its own attainment. 

But the moral of the chisel-cutter is no contradiction of 
all this. The point of it is that, while the lower is a prepara- 
tion for the higher, the stopping at any lower stage of 
perfection cannot be substituted for the higher. The cor- 
rection of the common opinion that the meshes of a net 
copied in marble is a mark of a sculptor’s greatness can be 
applied in many directions. In every department of life 
are men whose abilities are the mark of limitation. There 
are draughtsmen, indispensable as such, who are useless as 
architects. A cabinet-maker might be a failure if he de- 
signed his own work. We should not ask a man to invest 
property because we knew him to be a good book-keeper. 
Among a hundred bank clerks it is a slow hunt for one who 
can be pushed up into more responsibility. 

The temptation to admire the chisel-cutter is seductive in 
morals. Virtues are often more thought on than virtue. 
Contentedness with conventional sinlessness is not limited 
to the classic Pharisees. _We hear many /ost-mortem praises 
which seem to imply that not to be out late o’ nights, early 
rising, and an inability to use tobacco is the acme of saintli- 
ness. Though the Pharisees have suffered overmuch be- 
cause preachers have loaded on their ghostly shoulders the 
sins of men they did not dare to rebuke directly, the Phari- 
sees were simply chisel-cutters in morals. Hypocrisy was 
not the germ of their sin. It was the very perfection of 
their ethics which condemned them. Christ’s denunciations 
of them did not arise from personal severity. It was a 
judgment of moral values. If we should put the matter as 
strongly as Jesus put it, perhaps we also would be shocked. 
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But whatever the sins we condemi, and whatever virtues we 
choose for praise, it may still be true that men outside our 
approval will enter into the kingdom of heaven, and that the 
possessors of the clearest qualifications for pre-eminence 
may find themselves waiting a long time in the line outside 
the gate. The reversal of judgment which Jesus made in- 
volved the greatest revolution,in moral ideas the world has 
known. But, while it took away one kind of incentive, it 
suggested a far higher ane. Jesus took away from the 
Pharisees their confidence, but he gave back to all mena 
better confidence. He said to them, You shall not, indeed, 
have the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees; but 
your righteousness shall exceed theirs, or for you there is no 
kingdom of heaven. To be told that, in a mass of just the 
human run of nature, people could be perfect, must be 
perfect, as the heavenly Father is perfect, was depressing to 
the moral specialists; but to all others it was the most in- 
_Spiring word ever spoken. It was practicable, because it put 
the heavenly Father near to help in the smallest effort. The 
religious impulse keeps moral effort living, because it opens 
a way to the highest attainment from the lowest position. 
It keeps effort interesting, because there is no closed outlook. 
Any merely descriptive morality, even though it pictures a 
kind of heaven, is tiresome. If immortality were an endless 
repetition of an attained proficiency, we should wish none of 
it. To seek to be perfect with God’s perfection, while it 
humbles any pride, also dignifies and inspires any humility. 
The secret of fascination is surprise, something yet to come ; 
and in the infinite perfection there is always this dramatic 
character. 

Nor is the chisel-cutter himself, when he knows his place, 
left comfortless. Our condemnation is of his pretended or 
imposed superiority. Even when he knows that his is not 
the master’s hope, there is left a pride. It is the pride of 
his service. It is in being necessary, a workman of whom the 
master is proud, Though men in many respects are in the 
chisel-cutter’s case, they have still a deliverance. They are 
in the divine workshop. They are under their Father’s 
orders. They wear his rank on the shoulders that drive his 
tools. They are workers together with God, to whom all 
service is kingly. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Reforming from the Inside. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM, 


Many Christian ministers, convinced in their inmost souls 
that the old theology is untrue, yet find plausible excuse for 
delaying their departure from the established institution. 
Thousands of laymen continue to give verbal assent to doc- 
trines which they do not believe. Why come out of the 


institution and publicly brand ourselves as heretics? Can 
we not reform the institution from the inside? The minis- 


ters argue very convincingly that their “influence ” would be 
lost by such a course. The laymen plead that there is no 
need to change their church connections because the old 
doctrines are not vital any more. ‘ Nobody believes them” 
is the current explanation, 

Where in history do we find any precedent or encourage- 
ment for the belief that a great religious institution can be 
reformed from the inside? It is not necessary to know why 
a set of dogmas, crystallized into an established institution, 
cannot be so reformed. We do know that no great relig- 
ious reformer has been able to accomplish this feat. 

Why waste valuable spiritual energy in a comparatively 
impossible task? Why consume centuries in a work that 
ought to be done now? Why consider the possible effect of 
our immediate action upon a congregation of people? It 
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seems to me that a preacher may sometimes be more solici- 
tous for the welfare of his flock than for the triumph of the 
truth and his own soul’s salvation, which is to say precisely 
and directly to the point that this is a personal matter con- 
cerning each individual minister. The question, squarely 
put, is whether he shall stand before God and his fellow-men 
on the right side of these issues. Shall the prophet lead or 
shall he follow? 

Some of us are too much concerned about the definition 
of truth. We halt in our act because we are not able to see 
the whole truth clearly, We forget that only in the act is the 
truth revealed. 

“Tf thou takest away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
then: shalt thou cry, and the Lord shall say, Here I am.” Do 
the thing, and then the spiritual vision will be clarified. Take 
the stand, and the truth will appear as plain as the noon-day 
sun. 

The question, therefore, is not whether the prophet per- 
ceives the whole truth, but Shall he stand forth for that which 
to him is true? Are the old traditions true to me? If they 
are not, I am to stand forth. ‘The Lord hath need of a 
prophet.” 

Ministers cannot juggle with these vital issues. If we 
are ever to know the truth, each soul must say fearlessly and 
honestly what he sees. Two ants looking at a diamond 
might each see a different facet. Each little facet would 
represent the whole to each ant. Enough ants reporting 
truthfully their respective views would give the general 
appesrancs of the whole diamond. So one soul may not be 
able to perceive the whole truth, but he can say fearlessly 
and truthfully to all men what manner of thing the truth 
appears to him. All these views put together will give us 
truthin the perspective. But, if one man stops his little mouth 
with a tradition, what then? If one soul gives forth a 
false report of his sincere conviction, this one insincere testi- 
mony must mar the general view. Not to speak the truth at 
all times is to lose the power to speak it at all. Nature 
abhors a lie more than a vacuum. 

No! The institution cannot be reformed from the inside. 
This is the sophistry of cowardice. The wonder is that 
there are people in the Unitarian movement who advise 
orthodox ministers to this effect. Fancy Jesus saying: I 
know that these “new moons” and these “ Sabbaths”’ and 
these offerings of burnt flesh are not the truth. The religion 
of my race is meaningless, hollow, absurd. The vitality is 
utterly gone out of it. But I will remain inside, and preach 
the old doctrines “with a grain of salt.” I will lead my 
people into better views by appearing to indorse the old 
views. I will keep the old labels pasted up, and dose out 
the new theology in disguise. I will thus reform the in- 
stitution without bringing upon my head the odium and 
penalty of “ heresy.” 

Somehow we cannot picture Jesusin sucha rdéle. Whether 
we say it was a matter of choice or necessity, he took his 
stand on the outside of Judaism. No shrinking, no conceal- 
ment, no compromise. He was not afraid that he would 
lose his “influence” or his “audience,” if he left the old 
institution. 

He put aside the traditions of his race as a man lays 
away a worn-out garment. Single-handed and alone, he 
faced the world, but not (I emphasize), zo¢ on the inside of 
the institution. The murderous hand of Violence crowned 
him with the thorns of hatred, and the agony of a Roman 
cross ushered him into the glory of the Infinite; but never 
for one moment did he falter or fall below the conviction 
that was truth to his soul. 

Men who think to reform decaying institutions from 
the inside are not reformers, They are pensioners. I 
mean to say just this, that I must go forth from the 
institution, even though I am forced to toil with my hands 
for a livelihood. The trouble with this generation of 
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preachers is simply the fear that God will not pay a decent 
salary for truth-telling. We all admit that it isn’t always the 
most lucrative business in the world, from a “dollars and 
cents” standpoint. I suppose a government position offers 
a steadier income. But I do not read that Jesus of Nazareth 
or Paul of Tarsus had an income of $3,000 per year. 
However, they had infinitely more,—the courage and the 
faith to endure even a martyr’s death for the sake of a 
simple conviction. Jesus, facing the hour of crucifixion, 
says calmly, I was born for this, I have come into the 
world for this, to bear testimony to the truth. I cannot 
find that in this supreme hour of trial he stopped to consider 
a salary or an audience. His chief thought and sole 
motive were the steadfast purpose to “ bear witness to the 
truth.” 

Listen to Paul’s excuse for boasting: I have been 
flogged times without number. Often I have been at death’s 
door, Five times I received one short of forty lashes at the 
hands of the Jews. Three times the Romans beat me with 
rods. Once I was stoned. Three times I was shipwrecked. 
I have spent twenty-four hours in the sea. I have been 
through toil and hardship. I have spent sleepless nights. 
I have endured hunger and thirst. I have often passed 
days without food. I have been cold and poorly clad. 
For what did he endure these things? Why, merely that he 
might bear witness to the truth as he saw it. The preach- 
ing was the important thing to these men. So much so 
that when Paul was in Corinth he worked with Aquila and 
Priscilla at their common trade of tent-making to avoid 
being a burden to the little church. ‘And every Sabbath 
Paul gave addresses in the synagogue, trying to convert 
both Jews and Greeks.”’ A preacher toiling with his hands 
all the week for a few pence, that he might have opportu- 
nity on the Sabbath to preach the “good news”? to other 
men ! i 

And to-day we have a set of preachers folding their hands 
in helpless bewilderment, tongue-tied, with the message that 
is truth to them crying for utterance; idly waiting on the 
inside of a venerable institution for some new sect to find 
an audience for them, and guarantee a salary of $3,000 per 
year; afraid that we shall lose our “following” and “ in- 
fluence’”’ with men if we preach the truth; deceiving our- 
selves and paralyzing our vital efforts with the dilettante 
arguments of an effeminate priesthood. 

But this is a different age, we say. We have to do with 
a different civilization. True; and I would that we might 
infuse a little of the spirit that glorified that former age 
into this nerveless ministry, that must needs ask a brown- 
stone front and a comfortable equipage where Paul and 
Timothy dwelt in prison, and walked in chains with bleed- 
ing feet to death. 

The spirit of truth is the same in all ages, and the flame 
that kindles other lives with the sacred fire must burn in 
hearts and minds that know but one motive and one spirit, 
even as Paul resolved to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. And, further, this is an individual mat- 
ter, not a consideration of other people’s beliefs or respon- 
sibilities, It is the plain and imperative call to the prophet 
to array himself on the side of truth. To delay this action 
one moment beyond the day when we find ourselves no 
longer in sympathy with the established institution is to 
work just so much mischief to the soul. 

As to whether we shall be able to take our congregations 
with us concerns us not at all. I presume that Paul might 
have lingered many months in Phariseeism in the hope of 
bringing the sect out in a body with him; but this argument 
is an apparent fallacy. Why present it? 

A woman of some mental acuteness, speaking to me of a 
prominent orthodox minister of national reputation, re- 
marked that she had heard him preach every Sunday for 
nearly two years without being able to tell where he stood 
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on the vital doctrines of the orthodox churches. 1 replied 
that such a man ought to be a lawyer instead of a preacher. 
Any minister who can successfully conceal his private con- 
victions from his congregation for two years ought to go 
into some profession that does not have “‘ bearing witness to 
the truth” as its fundamental requirement. This is the 
secret cause of the illness in the Protestant bodies. Luther 
did not pretend to indorse the doctrines or practices of the 
church merely because they were venerable and dignified. 
He did not deceive himself with the specious reasoning 
that men would not discover and condemn a lie. 

That which we feel is false must be put away at the cost of 
everything of value, if needs be. ‘Thenshalt thou call, and 
the Lord shall say, Here I am!”’ The answer is in the action. 
I cannot tell why it was necessary for Jesus and Paul and 
Luther to come out of the institution and stand alone. I only 
know that otherwise there would have been no reformation. 
Cling to the old error and cry as we will, there shall come no 
response. Neither shall any man know the serenity and 
grandeur and power of the larger faith, while he is yet con- 
tent to be sheltered by the smaller roof. f 

Honoring the old traditions because of their service in the 
past, I must nevertheless break them from me as the shackles 
that bind me to a dead body. Respecting the institution for 
its very age, remembering how it sheltered my fathers in a 
weary land, I must, nevertheless, stand forth from it, and re- 
fuse to be confounded with or sheltered by it. 

Truth wraps her spotless robe about the soul of him who 
seeks and is unafraid; and all the honors of Church and 
State are as rags and sackcloth compared to the splendor of 
her pure white raiment. Why stand forth from the popular 
religious institutions, and ally ourselves with a small, obscure 
body of truth-seekers, whose most honorable title as yet is 
“‘heretics’’? It requires much mental and spiritual vigor to 
enable men to look past names and labels in their search for 
truth. The answer is, “Stand forth!” alone if we must, be- 
cause, if this movement represents our honest belief and con- 
viction, we cannot do otherwise and be men. 

No spiritual power will come to him who is untrue to the 
highest conviction of heart and brain. Stand forth! and 
“they that shall be of thee shall build the waste places. 
Thou shalt raise up the foundations of many generations. 
Thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the re- 
storer of paths to dwell in.” But not until the stand is taken, 
not until we are ready to take the hand of Truth and walk 
with her to the Diet of Worms, or to the arena at Ephesus, 
or to Calvary. 

To this end were we born, and for this cause came every 
soul of us into the world, ‘to bear testimony to the truth”; 
and no man can find any other reason for being, much less 
for preaching. 

Whether, therefore, I bear this testimony to a multitude, 
or only to fiveis of no concern tome. ‘The important thing 
is that I shall bear the testimony fearlessly and honestly in both 
cases, and let the result rest in the hands of Him who giv- 
eth the increase, knowing that, whether I speak to five or 
five thousand, no word of sincere testimony is ever lost. 
Thus, bearing fearless testimony to the truth, I can say con- 
fidently with the Master, Every one who is on the side of 
truth listens to my voice. 

Though I stand alone and cry, like John in the wilderness, 
the souls of that divine brotherhood make answer out of the 
silence. From every age and clime the noble echoes answer 
back my lofty utterance in the same key. 

How, then, shall any soul, standing forth in the presence 
of God to speak its inmost conviction, ever lose its audience 
or its influence? Behold, the invisible power of the Spirit, 
like a shoreless sea, catches up the utterance of such a — 
prophet, in ever-widening circles, that carry his most obscure 
word to the remotest boundaries of time. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Hereafter. 


BY W. H. W. 


= 


mat Hereafter, in a better world than this, I shall desire more love and knowledge of 
you. 


Now and again amid the thronging streets, 
As hastening through our daily round we go, 
The pulse in some unwonted measure beats. 


We see some face of light, 
Seen and then lost to sight, 
Whereat we think, ‘“* How fair a soul to know!” 


Now and again, in quiet peaceful hours, 

Some precious page will steal our hearts away. 

The while we read, we feel life’s slumbering powers. 
“To touch that robe so white, 

Live in that presence bright, 

Why dwelt we not close to that Saint ?” we say. 


Now and again the tranquil waiting faces 

Of aged folk whose sands are nearly run, 

And gentle manhood, childhood’s winning graces, 
Bring wistful joy like pain. 

Might we near these remain, 

How different were life beneath our sun! 


Or soon or late, in realms beyond the sun 
Surely must come to every patient heart 

The never found, the loved and lost, each one. 
For man’s deep yearnings give 

Promise that none who live 

Shall fail to know all love when time is done. 


Che Pulpit. 


An Ordination Sermon. 


BY REV. HOWARD N, BROWN. 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.— 
MARK xvi. 15. 


What was that gospel, or “glad tidings,” which the first 
Christian disciples felt entitled and commissioned to pro- 
claim to the inhabitants of all the earth? Was it any mes- 
sage which can be repeated by us to-day with profit to those 
who are willing to listen, and are we able to preach that gos- 
pel, or any good news of the same kind, with authority? No- 
where in early Christian writings is the gospel defined, 
though everywhere it is taken for granted that Christian be- 
lievers know perfectly what it is. When anything stands 
clearly within the view of a large number of people they do 
not take the trouble to describe it to each other. We of this 
later day, however, with reference to-that original proclama- 
tion, are among those spoken of as being “ far off’’; and it is 
only by some kind of definition or description that we get a 
firm grasp upon the meaning of our Christian faith. Out of 
this necessity for defining, in some measure, the gospel to be 
preached, there have sprung, unhappily, endless bitter quar- 
rels in the Church. Butit does not seem as if this were any 

~ longer necessary when people have come to some real knowl- 
edge of the fundamental and essential elements of the gos- 
pel message. No doubt there is plenty of room for dis- 
agreement as to what is fundamental and essential; and, 
furthermore, no very elaborate knowledge of Christian his- 
tory is required to convince one that many pagan ideas have 
to be cast out of the mind of Christendom before the real 
gospel of Christ can be seen and appreciated. But still 
it is true that those things over which men have fought 
in the past have been, for the most part, of secondary conse- 
quence ; and one likes to believe it possible so to set forth 
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the essence of Christian truth that all men, hearing, shall say, 
“This is, indeed, good news which we would gladly receive 
as God’s truth.” 

One of the greatest distinguishing marks of the gospel, as 
first preached to men, was its sense of the infinite worth of 
personality, both human and divine; and, if we are at pains 
to consider a little what this signifies, we shall find one of 
the natural lines of cleavage between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism, alike in the ancient and in the modern world. This be- 
lief in, or perhaps it is better to say this knowledge of, per- 
sonality, as the supreme fact of existence, is shown in various 
ways to have been a vital part of the mind of Christ. God 
was to him not a mere force or influence or name for the to- 
tality of things, but a person whom he called the “ Father 
in heaven.” ‘ My Father,” “your Father,” “our Father,” he 
was forever saying; and his teaching about God ascribes to 
him every attribute of personality with which we are fa- 
miliar, 

This does not imply that he thought of Deity as an indi- 
vidual, with a limited form, like our own bodily presence; 
though, if he did so think, it is nothing concerning which we 
need be troubled. Some people take it upon themselves to 
be either deeply horrified or much amused if any one to-day 
thinks of God as having the form and appearance of a vener- 
able man, and yet that simple childlike faith may be ever so 
much nearer the truth than half the philosophical specula- 
tions of our time. For the child, however foolish its pictures 
of the Almighty, at least believes in a divine person. The 
philosopher, when he finds that he can make no mental image 
of the Infinite, too often surrenders the idea of personality 
altogether as applied to Deity. Now every person is to our 
human understanding a fathomless mystery. No picture can 
be made of that inward spiritual being which each one calls 
himself. Yet, unless that human being be truly a person, as 
distinguished from a cunning piece of mechanism, and unless 
God be a limitless personality, not a mere endless stream of 
causation, this whole universe is, for our purposes, practi- 
cally a hollow and heartless creation. 

Again, Christ’s sense of the value and significance of per- 
sonality is shown to us by his regard for all mankind. The 
humblest human being was to him a child of God; that is to 
say, was a being like God, a being to be regarded with some- 
thing of the awe and reverence which we pay to the infinite 
Father of all souls. The only words of anger he ever ut- 
tered were addressed to those who “shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men,” to those who had no sense of the in- 
finite riches contained in the human soul, to prevent them 
from casting it aside in disdain, if it happened to be some- 
what stained and defaced by sin. 

On whatever theory we interpret his action, it is certain 
that Christ died for men, and gave his life a voluntary sac- 
rifice, not because he was filled with pity for the suffering of 
a worthless human race, but because, as an old Christian 
hymn expresses it, 


“ Our souls condemned and dying 
Were precious in his sight.” 


It was no theologian, but our entirely dispassionate New 
England philosopher, Mr. Emerson, who said that Jesus 
Christ for the first time appreciated the full value of the soul 
of man; and it would have been well for the Church if those 
who had the making of its theology could have seen with 
equal clearness this key to the great Master’s mind and 
thought. 

How Christ arrived at his estimate of the supreme worth 
of personality we may not be abletosay. But we of this time 
may share something of that sense and feeling if we think of 
ourselves. as the ultimate and highest product of God’s work, 
so far as we know it in the outward universe, and realize a lit- 
tle of the vast expenditure of time and energy by means of 
which this result has been achieved. For what was the 
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countless host of suns and worlds, filling celestial spaces 
above us, called into being? If we have courage to say that 
all this makes up the stage on which our immortal spirits, 
bearing their Creator’s likeness, are brought into being, and 
trained for an endless life of union and communion with 
Him, then, in our sight also, these human spirits begin to 
assume priceless worth. And why should we not say this? 
No other end of creation half so reasonable can be posited 
or assumed. In fact, creation has no final purpose whatever 
which our imagination can grasp, unless all its “‘ groaning and 
travailing i in pain,” through the countless ages, has been suf- 
fered in expectancy of the “manifestation of the sons of 
God.” 

It may be that other worlds than ours are peopled by 
rational beings, living like us in hope of immortality. If so, 
then other solar systems do but repeat the plan and purpose 
of our own; and the conviction is strengthened in our minds 
that all worlds exist to make a temporary home and abiding- 
place for free spirits like ourselves. And if we are troubled by 
the vast multitudes of beings, possibly gifted with the spark 
of immortal life, as if what had been produced in such 
countless throngs must be therefore cheap, or as if it puz- 
zled us to explain why God should need or want so much 
companionship, let us make the forces of nature our parable, 
to teach us the depth and breadth of the infinite love. 
The force of gravitation, for example, holds no single 
atom with a grasp less firm because the sands of the sea- 
shore are countless and numberless. No matter how often 
this or any natural force may be drawn upon, it is as fresh 
and full in its last pulsation as when the morning stars sang 
together in the very dawn of time. There can be no 
weariness or satiety in an infinite love, though the objects of 
that love be increased throughout endless ages; but to each 
one among millions the divine regard comes as new and 
strong as if that were its only child. 

Let us think, then, that God, the infinite Person, cares 
for us who are created in his likeness as he cares for nothing 
else that he has made. Gold is precious in the sight of men 
because it has become the sum and the measure of all 
values. People fight for possession of that metal, they 
toil for it, and die in the search for it as for no other earthly 
substance known to them, because having that they can buy 
everything besides. In some such way ought we to value 
the supreme spiritual fact of personal existence. That is the 
ultimate form and substance into which all spiritual riches 
are gathered up and coined,—the reality which holds and 
perpetuates all our blessings. Where there are good men 
and women, all things become possible; and, where there is 
little personal worth and power, there the richest gifts of 
nature lie barren and unutilized. 

Now the proclamation that God and man stand together 
as persons the transcendent realities of the whole universe, 
visible and invisible, is forever a proclamation of ‘good 
news,” if anybody can be made to see and believe that 
truth. No other tidings will the world receive with such 
acclaim when it begins to appreciate the significance of the 
message ; and to no generation was this gospel ever preached 
whose need of it was greater than this present living and 
breathing world of which we make a part. 

For one thing we human beings are, as we always have 
been, so hugely overmatched, physically, by the mighty 
frame of nature that without the gospel we are apt to be 
weighed into the very dust with a sense of our inferiority, 
It is sometimes said that the new astronomy has greatly 
reduced man’s sense of his own importance. Doubtless our 
larger ideas of the universe have produced some such result. 
Yet of old times the wonder and magnitude of the sky were 
great enough to lead one to exclaim, ‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the moon and the stars, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him?” In the day when Christ’s gospel was first 
preached, it was difficult for humanity to put itself on any- 
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thing like equal terms with that outward world whose 
mountains, winds, and seas so overtopped its own puny 
strength, and whose volcanic upheavals recked so little, 
now and again, of the slaughter of thousands of human lives. 
We may admire the grandeur of Nature in her stormy moods, 
and love the beauty with which she clothes the earth in peace- 
ful days; but whenever self-consciousness puts, in contrast 
with all this, the physical image of ourselves, we are so small, 
our life is so frail and so quickly spent, that pity for our race 
is apt to swallow up all other sentiment. 

One thing which Christ did for those who believed on him 
was to open a door of escape from nature into another realm 
where humanity can stand in spirit, with the whole of this 
huge world beneath its feet. He gave the soul courage and 
faith to say: ‘“‘This earth was built for me. I am that 
single tenant placed within it as its rightful lord. It was not 
worth creating save as my dwelling-place, what time I am 
being schooled and prepared for an entrance to still higher 
spheres. Were it to be made a question whether this 
spiritual life of mine or the great sun in the heavens should 
be resolved back into nothingness, then it were better and 
more just that the flaming sun should cease to be, so that 
my soul might live.” 

The gospel of Christ gave men power and privilege to 
think like this; and of that same gospel this age of ours, 
dwelling heavy-hearted amid its triumphs and splendors, has 
infinite need. The stage upon which the drama of our life 
is being enacted has come to be greatly more wonderful to 
us than in the sight of any that have gone before. If, then, 
we may still think and feel that it is above all else the stage 
whereon God’s children play their part, our new knowledge 
will increase the sense of the value of that life for which 
such preparation has been made, Otherwise, our personal 
existence sinks in the scale of comparison, and we are de- 
pressed by a sense of its little worth. 

Another thing which the gospel of Christ did for men 
was to lift them out of that prison within which their own 
system-making understanding always tends to shut them up. 
One way or another, this understanding, in defiance of the 
testimony of consciousness, is forever busy constructing the 
picture of some great mechanism of things whose working 
it can comprehend, and by which, with all the rest, the ac- 
tion of mankind is governed. Our moral sense tells us with: 
out ceasing that we are free. ‘‘ Not so,’’ says the under- 
standing. ‘“ You may seem to be free; but, like all else, you 
do what the great system compels you to undertake and per- 
form.” So arrogant has the intellect become in these later 
days that it often assumes as a proven fact that mechanical 
universe which is no more than its own pure assumption. 
And so boldly is the assertion made that other men, think- 
ing they must accept it, have tried to adjust religion to that 
basis. To “ infinite law and order” they therefore sing their 
hymns and address their prayers. And they appear to 
think that, in ridding themselves of belief in miracle, in 
doing away with the free King of heaven, to fill his place 
with what may be called an apotheosis of system and red 
tape, they have accomplished for themselves and for man- 
kind the great deliverance. Now belief in miracle is of no 
considerable consequence to anybody, otherwise than as 
that has been the form which belief in personal government 
of the world has hitherto taken. Being so considered, how- 
ever, it is plain enough that modern thought will not be 
able to demolish belief in miracle with any weapon it has 
yet constructed, so long as it leaves the world without a 
personal Governor and King. The mind of our race is 
bound to hold to the supremacy of personality and of per- 
sonal force. It has an instinct deeper than reason which 
forever teaches it to cling fast to that insight; for the world, 
as nothing but a machine, becomes at last an intolerable 
prison to the human spirit, no matter how perfect its con- 
trivances may be, Tell me that endless progress is before 
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me, that my spirit grows as grows the tree, that step by step 
I am to be carried upward and onward forever, but tell 
me no more than this, and presently I find that, however 
beautiful the system may be, I am Ariel, shut up in the cleft 
of riven pine; and I long for some Prospero to come and set 
me free. : 

The very essence of our earthly manhood is civil and 
religious liberty. And he who robs me of the freedom of 
my spirit takes from me the whole substance and foundation 
of my personal existence. I am a free being, free even 
as respects the great God himself, so that I can rebel against 
him and thwart his purpose so far as my own life is con- 
cerned. This I am, or I remain no more than a slave; and 
a slave even of the most benevolent despotism, though it 
were the perfect rule of the Almighty, knows himself to be 
defrauded of the greatest gift his Creator has designed for 
him. ‘The speculations of the intellect may do their utmost 
to bribe or overawe me, as the champions of Czsarism in 
society are always promising better food and raiment if men 
will give up struggling to be free. But, while conscience 
speaks to me its rebuke and its praise for what I have done, 
I will believe that I am truly the author of my own deeds, 
though I satisfy myself of no other certainty. It can avail 
me nothing to make all gains besides, if I must thereby lose 
my soul, And, in effect, I have lost my soul when I have 
come to think of myself no longer as a free personality, but 
as a mere predetermined succession of differing states of 
consciousness. 

To what extent mechanical interpretations of life have 
displaced the old thought of a personal universe, and just 
what difference this makes in the mood and behavior of the 
common mind, it may be difficult to say. One suspects, 
however, that the change has gone very far. And though in 
the end it must prove impossible to drive the reason of man- 
kind from that moral basis to which it is firmly anchored, 
yet opposing beliefs may be responsible for the difference 
frequently to be observed between a meagre and an abound. 
ing tide of moral and religious life. In all outward affairs 
the emphasis seems to lie at present upon the effort to fur- 
nish the man with a more perfect machine, rather than on 
the attempt to find for the machine a man sufficiently wise 
and good to use it for the highest purposes. Does not this 
indicate one conspicuous weakness of modern life which re- 
mains to be corrected before we can reap the full advantage 
of our great increase in knowledge ? 

Our age has partially forgotten that personality remains 
always the predominant fact of existence. It cherishes too 
much the foolish belief in a system of divine government so 
perfect that it needs no Deity to manage and control it. 
The effect of that belief is to inspire doubts of the reality of 
the moral strife to which we here seem to be committed. 
For of what avail is our endeavor if the interlocked wheels 
of fate are already set and preordained to deliver a certain 
product at the end of days? And, if God isto do everything, 
what is there left for us to attempt? 

Because people have come to entertain this theory of 
the sufficiency of a mere mechanical universe, they shut 
away from their sight the great tragedy of human existence. 
Of course, nobody can be lost, and probably the suffering of 
the world is not so very bad, if we are to think of existence 
merely as a kind of divine contrivance for getting all souls 
to heaven at last. This whole mechanical tendency has at 
last reached its logical culmination in an absurd philosophy, 
which openly denies the real existence of evil; and now it is 
to, be hoped that, seeing the end of that pathway, the world 
will turn back to the higher witness of its better self. For 
conscience tells me, not alone that God is creating me in his 
likeness, but that he is helping me to create myself after the 
pattern which he has shown me. The liberty and the obli- 
gation to do this distinguish me forever, as a person, from 
things which cannot be self-made. If I succeed in what God 
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asks of me as his child, then have I won a glorious triumph, 
and deserved a great reward; and if through cowardice and 
selfishness I altogether fail, then must I taste a bitterness 
that is worse than death. So does Christianity bid men un- 
derstand that life is real and earnest, that its risks are no 
mere painted show of dangers, just sufficient to frighten the 
foolish and unwary, but are grim and terrible realities, be- 
cause it is only through such wrestlings and encounters that 
the sons of God can prove their birthright and their fealty. 

Three sublime ideas the Christian faith has set in the fore- 
front of man’s consciousness, wherever its sway extends : the 
idea of God as the Father of souls’; the idea of the spirit- 
ual man as a child of the Infinite and Almighty; the idea of 
an immanent, all-pervading Holy Spirit, which brings these 
two into closest intimacy and communion. And these three 
ideas Christianity has filled and saturated with the thought 
of personality. Its method of doing this may have.been im- 
perfect. The dogmas it has taught may be open to criticism. 
Nevertheless, the heart of its purpose was true and sound. 
For these great ideas contain the spirit and the genius of the 
teaching of Christ, and they are far more important to man- 
kind than all other knowledge it possesses. 

To preach this gospel, even to an unbelieving age, is a sub- 
lime vocation. Though the world may not give much heed, 
he who has heard and understood the message knows it to 
be the real foundation and beginning of man’s higher life. 
The unconscious heart will often respond to it, while the 
conscious mind is busy with quite other thoughts; and 
though they be few, out of many millions, who speak the 
good news of God, yet must the tidings spread till knowl- 
edge of these divine truths shall cover the earth, as waters 
cover the sea. 


Spiritual Life. 


Sometimes melancholy is greater than it would otherwise 
be through selfishness,— through not rejoicing with them 
that do rejoice.— William Mountford. 


ed 


The real blessing, mercy, satisfaction, is not in the having 
or the lack of merely outward things, but in the conscious- 
ness that the true sources of life and happiness are deeper 
than all these.—/ohn White Chadwick. 


ed 


There is a heavenly teaching that flashes from God to 
man, but only those men hear it whose hearts and lives are 
in accord with the spirit of the Teacher. Is that not what 
Jesus meant when he said, “If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine ”?— Sunday School Times. 


ed 


Oh. never falter! peace must come by pain: 
Heaven is not found, but won; 

Hold the dark angel till he moulds again 
The peace he hath undone. 

— Samuel Johnson. 

4 ‘ 


PRAYER, 


O thou Giver of life, who dost measure out to us our days 
and our years, we lift our hearts to thee. How swift and 
solemn is the flight of time! Help us to receive each new 
day from thee as a blank page, pure and clean, on which to 
write some earnest prayer lifted to Heaven, some worthy pur- 
pose carried out, some temptation resisted, some kind word 
spoken, some helpful deed done, however small, some lov- 
ing, tender, or sympathetic thought cherished for friend or 
fellow-man. Our lives will soon be gone. What we do we 
must do quickly. So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, Amen. 
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The Anniversaries. 


An Addtess. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. KENT, STATE SECRETARY 
FOR RHODE ISLAND, 


Mr. President,—\ am afraid that the report 
of my stewardship will sound even worse than 
that of the man who at least did bring back his 
master’s talent. The State of Rhode Island 
and the State secretary and the state of affairs 
are all on about the same scale, and you do not 
expect a very large report. But the main thing 
I have developed.out of my stewardship is just 
another Unitarian heresy, and there is nothing 
very startling or interesting about—just another 
Unitarian heresy! Why, you expect that sort 
of thing: you are engaged in it yourselves 
and you don’t even get excited aboutit. Only, 
the Methodists seem left to take such simple 
truths and make out of them some lively 
heresies. But mine does have one novel charm. 
It really is a debatable and dangerous heresy, 
and that is something new for Unitarianism. 


My heresy discredits and denounces the collec-| 


tion plate. Yes: in the face of the best little 
ecclesiastical handbook in the world, that pub- 
lished by this Association for the Unitarian 
churches,—I do not believe what it says !—that 
the collection plate ought to be made a definite 
and regular part of every service, I do not 
believe. 

I know all that you have to do, if you do away 
with it. I know how thoreugh-going has got to 
be the better thing you put in place of it, how 
faithfully you must attend to it; for I am 
preaching the heresy, and I am doing my best to 
establish it in the one church which my little 
diocese has yielded to our efforts in the year 
just gone. Ah! I have tried what a bed of ease 
a well-padded collection box affords. I know 
what deliverance from patient, steadfast work it 
gives. I know all about the happy, high-sound- 
ing makeshift that it is. That is the main reason 
why I discredit it so heartily. 

Let me confess, however, right here that my 
disbelief in the collection and the collection box 
is not based on any study of it in the abstract. 
I must practically own that you can make a very 
pretty argument and quote the loveliest of 
Scripture passages to support the thing in 
theory. It is after just hopefully trying twenty 
years, it is after twenty years of continuous 
observations and inquiry as to how it works, 
that I became the awful heretic that I am. I 
can only plead that I have made of the thing in 
concrete an exhaustive study,—a most exhaus- 
tive one. - 

My experience has told me one thing, any- 
way, and with it you all agree: it is that any 
church to-day must stand in the economic and 
moral sturdiness of a sound finance. I can 
name to you more young churches in the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist bodies that have met an 


untimely end for want of that than from any’ 


other cause; and my experience convinces me 
that the collection box and its method affords 
neither an economic nor a moral backbone to a 
church, 

But how about the thing in conjunction with 
a system of pew rentals or voluntary pledges? 
Well, it is there that I have found its working 
most disastrous in the instance of the younger 
church. I can imagine that in our old estab- 
lished parishes, where a faithful and regular 
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support of the church has grown to be a 
kind of second nature with every one attend- 
ing it, there the collection may do no harm, 
and very likely do a lot of good. But I have 


|found that in those older parishes the collec- 


tion is conspicuous by its absence rather than by 
its use. Butin the younger churches which have 
fallen under my observation and experiment I 
find the collection playing the mischief with 
every one of them, undermining any system that 
may be tried. Let me show you how it works. 
You plant a church, and no matter how true 
and blessed a gospel you are going to have it 
stand for, no matter how earnest a religious 
spirit you manage to put into it, you cannot 
plant a church to-day of the true abiding sort 
unless you work into your people’s very sense 
of belonging to it the sense of a strict and 
splendid responsibility for it. Unless it is their 
church,— theirs to pay for, as far as they are 
able, theirs to pledge themselves for to the best 
of their ability,—that church is planted on the 
sand; and it is bound to fall, and not all the gen- 
erous help that can go out from this Associa- 
tion will be able to prop it. 

Now in my experience you cannot make 
your people feel this vital sense of their 
responsibility for their church as long as the 
collection plate comes in between and sug- 
gests to them the evasion of that responsibility, 
and makes them feel that there is an impulsive 
generosity just as good as the humdrum keep- 
ing of a contract, and ever so much more free 
and easy. I am speaking out of sorrowful ac- 
quaintance with a well-meaning adherent of the 
church, who says to me, “Oh, well, I will do my 
share when the collection plate comes around,” 
and so refuses a regular, reliable contribution to 
its support, and so lapses into the shiftless, al- 
most worthless habit of spasmodic giving when 
he happens to have change about him. 

I have gone into this business pretty thor- 
oughly. That man is tremendously mistaken 
when he tells you that he does his share 
through the collection plate. I have found the 
church collection giving men the notion that the 
church is a mendicant, begging to be thrown 
the crumbs or the spare change they will not 
miss. It prompts them to give both contemptu- 
ously and grudgingly. And there, very largely, 
you have the secret of those desperate and often 
miserable and vulgar schemes to which many 
a church is driven to make money. It generally 
means the pitiful attempt of the women to 
inveigle out of the people of that very church 
the money they already owe it as partakers in 
all it has to give and as partners in the honest 
paying of its debts. 

I believe with all my heart in the social func- 
tion of the church. I rejoice in that homely 
and good communion of our sitting down to 
eat and drink together; and the more merrily, 
the better. I delight ina church whose people 
know how to enjoy their play times in one 
another’s company. ButI do not believe in the 
women of a church having to run a cheap 
restaurant or a cheaper show because those 
whose church it is are running it as something 
just about as cheap,—hardly worth the few 
pennies that it costs them,—to be ignored or 
patronized as the mood may take them. And I 
suspect, I grievously suspect, the collection 
plate of being a practical surrender to this 
tendency. Indeed, I have the circumstantial 
evidence to convict it in no small degree of 
being the instigator of this tendency. 

I believe in the determined}policy of a down- 
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right, upright pledging of each individual 
to pay his honest share in the partnership 
which constitutes a church of ours. Our peo- 
ple have a passion for fair dealing. They are 
ready to enter into any honorable compact with 
their church. They will love it and respect it 
all the better for being in such an honest part- 
nership with it. Then, I say, let us adopt in 
every one of our churches some simple, honest 
compact. Let us set it before our people 
clearly, persuasively, persistently. Let us have 
it make the more direct appeal to them, and 
let us have it make that appeal the more nobly 
imperative upon them by refusing to thrust in 
between the miserable excuse and substitute of 
a collection plate. 


The Whole Matter of “The Un- 
speakable Scot.” 7 


The ascendency of the Scotsman in England 
and America has gone long unchallenged. His 
pre-eminence in the possession of most of the 
virtues has been generally unquestioned; while 
the late vogue in matters of Scotch games, 
Scotch dress, and Scotch dialect, has completed 
his triumph. It is therefore a shocked and as- 
tonished public that learns of a publication, soon 
forthcoming from the press of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, under such an impious title as “The Un- 
speakable Scot.” 

The following “apology,” in the form of a 
final chapter to the book, is of interest as show- 
ing-the humble spirit in which the author has 
undertaken the work :— 

“Never apologize before the offence, isa good 
rule; and in certain circumstances a still better 
rule is, Do not apologize at all. Ihave not the 
smallest intention of regretting anything that 
has been written in the foregoing chapters. But 
I am informed by a Scotchman, who has been 
kind enough to read them in proof, that there is 
some likelihood of their being misunderstood. 
This, of course, would be a thousand pities. So 
that I shall venture on what may be termed, for 
the want of a better phrase, an explanation. 
When Dr. Johnson was asked to explain his 
reasons for disliking the Scotch, his reply was 
of the vaguest. Lamb also did not quite know 
why he disliked them; and, on the whole, it is 
difficult to say flatly why one cannot get on with 
the simple child of Caledonia. Asa matter of 
fact, my own antipathy always amuses me. 
Whether it will amuse the Scotch is another | 
matter. But for the sake of their own peace of 
mind I should like to ask them not to jump to 
foolish conclusions about various hard things I 
have said. Since the time of Burns, Scotchmen 
appear to have yearned for some one who should 
show them their faults. : 


‘O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!’ 


is as frequent on their lips as ‘The best-laid 
schemes o’ mice and men,’ ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,’ and the rest of them. And in this in- 
stance I have simply done my best to play the 
réle of ‘some power.’ To put an ugly man in 
front of a mirror is not, perhaps, to do him the 
most tender of services, especially if you com- 
ment upon his style of beauty the while. For 
all that, lam hoping that in some small meas- 
ure I may be doing great and useful things for 
the Scotch asa nation. If they would only be 
at a little pains to discover their faults and — 
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at a little more pains to correct them, one could | 


encourage hope for Scotland. ‘Much may be 
done with the Scotchman,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘if 
you catch him young,’ or words to that effect. I 
am afraid that to all Scotchmen who have passed 
the age of forty the present volume will be a 
wasted lesson. But there appear to be a very 
large number of Scots who have not yet attained 
the prime of life, and it is among these that I 
e 
expect my counsel to have effect. They really 
cannot do themselves the smallest hurt by tak- 
ing to heart the warnings and advice which, as a 
result of great labor, are here put before them. 
Oh, my dear young Scottish friends, let me im- 
plore you to be wise intime. If I have beaten 
you with clubs, be assured that it is as much for 
your good as for my emolument. If you have 
bought this book, you never spent a few six- 
pences to better advantage in your life. If you 


. have borrowed it, as I expect most of you have, 


you are forgiven, providing you will try to mend. 
For all things to which I have set my hand that 
may cause you pain I am truly sorry. Yet, as 
the chastisers of one’s youth were wont to say, 
the punishment hurts me far more than it hurts 
you. I know you will believe me and do your 
best to love me. Whether you do or not, I 
shall ever continue to take a kindly interest in 
you and to pray for your general reform.” 


Some Facts about Southern Child 
Labor. 


It is impossible to state with exactness the 
number of children under a given age, say four- 
teen years, employed in Southern factories. 


The federal census does not cover this point, | 


and only one Southern State of the group under 
consideration—North Carolina—makes any pro- 
vision for collecting and publishing industrial 
and labor statistics. Close approximation to 
the facts of the general conditions, however, is 
not very difficult. It appears, from the latest 
report of Commissioner Lacy of the North 
Carolina Bureau of Labor, that about 7,600 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age were employed 
in 261 mills in that State. The federal census 
bulletins on manufactures, now being issued, 
show the total number of employees in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in the five Southern 
States where any important amount of cotton 
manufacturing exists; and for North Carolina 
the total in 1900 was 30,273 operatives. In 
other words, more than one-third of the total 
number of operatives in the cotton-mills of that 
State are children under fourteen years of age 
In South Carolina the total number of opera- 
tives in 1900 was 30,201; in Georgia, 18,348; in 
Alabama, 8,332; in Mississippi, 1,675; the total 
for the five States being 88,829. Estimating the 
Same proportion of child labor throughout the 
entire group (and this is entirely legitimate, 
since North Carolina conditions are even better 
than in some other manufacturing sections in the 
South), it would appear that there are more than 
22,000 children under fourteen years of age in the 
cotton-mills of these States. On this basis itisa 
conservative estimate to say that at least eight or 
ten thousand of these children are under twelve, 
while the lower extreme of the age limit is 
down even to the almost unbelievable point of 
six years, the fact being well established that 
children as young as six to eight and nine years 
are to-day working in some of the Southern 
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Remember, along with this, the fact just ob- 
served in the case of our Northern States and 


| European countries, where legislation on child 
labor exists, that fourteen years is very nearly 


the average age under which factory labor is 
prohibited altogether. In other words, the ab- 
sence of any ‘restrictions in the South means 
that fully one-third of all the operatives are 


younger than the age standard established by 
the forces of humanitarian opinion and wise 


statesmanship throughout the larger part of 


Christendom.— Gunton’s Magazine for July. 


Ancient Indian Trails. 


The existence of trails or paths through the 


‘primeval forests used as highways by the Indians 


is a matter of history. The record of their cir- 
cuitous lay-out is too scant to admit of very 
accurate delineations of routes, but enough is 
known to give the student of the ancient 
geography of the State a few ideas’as to lo- 
cation. It is difficult to imagine just the 
appearance of these hills and valleys, with which 
we are to-day familiar, when they were covered 
with dense forests. The change in the aspect of 
the country by the felling of the forests may 
be slightly realized by noting the changes made 
in the south part of Clinton by the uncovering 


}of the country by the Metropolitan Water 


Board. Such changes are too radical to permit 
the most intimate acquaintances with the 


previous topography of the territory involved to 


comprehend the present situation or to remem- 


‘ber the situation as it was, without time in which 
'to recover mental bearings. 


One of the earliest of the many early trails 
through the forests of Massachusetts was that 
between Boston and old Plymouth. Another 
was from Boston through Narragansett to 


| Providence Plantation. 


An important path was that from the sea- 
coast to George Hill in Lancaster, and westward. 
Its route was through Sudbury, North Mariboro, 
to Lancaster, the supposition being that the 
Indians crossed the river in the last-named 
town near the Carter Mills, thence to the 
trucking-house on George Hill; and it has been 
intimated that at Carter Mills there was probably 
a junction with a branch trail, perhaps through 
Clinton valley to Lake Washacum, to the head- 
quarters of Chief Sachem Sholan. 

In 1636—two :! hundred and sixty-five years 
ago—a large party left Cambridge for Hart- 
ford, making their journey over one of these 
ancient paths known as the “Connecticut Path,” 
needing a compass, however, to enable them to 
make their way and avoid being switched off 
upon “sidings” or upon branch paths. That 
their task was one of difficulty appears from 
the historic fact that they drove with them 
one hundred and sixty head of cattle, the trav- 
ellers subsisting largely upon the milk of their 
cows. The men carried their arms, and were 
two weeks threading their way through the wil- 
derness. For half a century the road which they 
took was known as the “Connecticut Path.” 
Its route was through what is new the territory 
of Watertown, Cochituate, Framingham, Ash- 
land, and Grafton in this State and Thompson, 
Conn. Without doubt this path conformed in 
a large degree to the course of streams and the 
location of hills; but, thus opened for travel, it 
became a sort of forest highway which was ex- 
tensively patronized in subsequent years. 


Another path through the centre of Massa-! 
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chusetts was the famous “Bay Path,” which was 
in existence in 1673. It diverged from the Con- 
necticut Path at Wayland, and took its sinuous 
way through Marlboro, Northboro, and Shrews- 
bury to Worcester, and from that point running 
north of the Connecticut Path, through Charl- 
ton, Brookfield, Ware, Belchertown, and Had- 
ley to the Connecticut River. Of this “Bay 
Path” Dr. Holland wrote : — 


It was marked by trees a portion of the dis- 
tance and by slight clearings of brush and thick- 
ets for the remainder. No stream was bridged, 
no hill was graded, ‘and no marsh drained. The 
path led through woods which bore the mark of 
centuries, over barren hills which had been 
licked by the Indian hounds of fire, and along 
the banks of streams that the seine had never 
dragged. A powerful interest was attached to 
the Bay Path. It was the channel through | 
which laws were communicated, through which 
flowed news from distant friends, and through 
which came long, loving letters and messages. 
That rough thread of soil, chipped by the 
blades of a hundred streams, was a trail that 
radiated at each terminus into a thousand fibres 
of love and interest and hope and memory. 
Every rod had been prayed over by friends on 
the journey and friends at home. 


The best reminders of these old trails now 
extant are the few crooked old roads which 
pass through the country from town to town ; 
but the crooked things are being rapidly made 
straight, narrow lanes are being superseded by 
wide roads and the latter by “State highways,” 
until the tracings of the Indian paths through 
the vast forests of the olden times are yearly 
growing more and more faint. Rapidly the land- 
marks of the old are fading away before the 
progressive enterprises of the new.—C/inlon 
Courant. 


Literature. 


Charles Eliot: Landscape Architect.” 


No author’s name appears on the title-page of 
this biography, but the dedication sufficiently indi- 
cates the authorship. It reads, “For the dear 
son who died in his bright prime, from the 
father.” As the reviewer takes up this volume 
of seven hundred and sixty pages handsomely 
printed and finely illustrated, a question arises 
in his mind as to the occasion for the publica- 
tion of a book which would be ample for the 
memoirs of a Gladstone or a Bismarck. Who 
was the young man whose name appears upon 
the title-page, and what had he done to deserve 
such recognition? As he reads, the reviewer 
quickly discovers two things. First, this is a 
family record of the kind which they who have 
means to publish are glad to preserve for the 
use of sympathetic friends, relatives, and for the 
preservation of family chronicles. But, second, 
it is also a record of study and achievement 
which concerns the public because it contains 
the memoir and the writings of one who devoted 
himself with singleness of purpose and remark- 
able ability to the attempt to beautify American 
towns and cities and to make country life more 
endurable. He had the happy fortune to be 
associated with others in the task already suc- 
cessfully begun, of making Boston and_its 
suburbs one of the most beautiful districts in 
the United States. The writer does not claim 
to have read all these attractive pages; but he 
has found it one of the books worth taking 


*Cuarres Exvior: Lanpscare Arcuitecr. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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away to read, both for instruction and for 
pleasure. 

Charles Eliot, the son of President Eliot of 
Harvard University, was born Nov. 1, 1859, 
and died in March, 1897. The life of this young 
man, apart from his profession, was not eventful 
and did not te the eye of the public differ from 
that of thousands of young men of good birth 
and breeding who have opportunities for travel 
at home and abroad. But few pages are given to 
that part of his private life which passed before 
the beginning of his landscape studies. But 
throughout the volume there are now and then 
charming glimpses of domestic life in the sev- 
eral families with whom Charles Eliot was 
associated by birth and marriage. For the 
general reader, and especially for those who 
are not familiar with American life, this part of 
the book will have value mainly because it 
shows how life goes on among those who have 
received the best we have to give in the way of 
academic training and social opportunity. The 
simplicity, the purity, and the unconscious 
loyalty to the best traditions and ideals of New 
England family life thus revealed have a rare 
charm, and show the inner life of the author 
quite as much as that of the subject of the record. 

For this work young Eliot made the most 
careful preparation by study at home and 
abroad, having for friends and advisers the 
most distinguished and successful members and 
patrons of his profession. Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted stands among the first of the pioneers 
of landscape gardening in America. The spirit 
in which he did his own work, and his estimate 
of the fitness of Charles Eliot to continue it and 
bring it to higher honor, is shown in an extract 
from a letter written when the latter was only 
twenty-seven years old. On returning from 
Europe, Mr. Olmsted wrote, “ ‘I know that you 
will feel more than most men what you owe 
to your profession; that is, to “the cause.” 
I mean (something) beyond the zealous pursuit 
of it. In one way I wish to give you my opinion, 
derived from reading your letters chiefly, that 
you are able to serve it better than any living 
English-writing man. ... You will not think it 
flattery if I say that you can easily give the pub- 
lic what the public most needs much better than 
any other man now writing.’ In an earlier 
letter Mr. Olmsted had written: ‘I have seen 
no such justly critical notes as yours on land- 
scape architecture matters from any traveller 
for a generation past. You ought to make it a 
part of your scheme to write for the public, a 
little at a time if you please, but methodically, 
systematically. It is a part of your professional 
duty to do so.’” This high praise was soon 
justified, not only by his writings, but by his 
practical work, to such an extent that he was 
invited to become a member of the firm of 
which Mr. Olmsted was the chief. He had 
already been engaged in many plans for beauti- 
fying estates in the city and country, laying out 
parks and public grounds of various kinds. 
From this time onward his powers were devoted 
almost exclusively to the great plan of using the 
natural advantages of the country about Boston 
to make the region healthful, beautiful, and at- 
tractive to all the inhabitants of the city and its 
suburbs. The studies, charts, maps, photo- 
graphs, and reports which show how the work 
was projected and how it was carried on are 
not only interesting to all who care for beauty 
in the landscape and plans for increasing it, but 
they will have increasing value because they 
show the lines on which those who follow can 
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best work out the problem, how to redeem the 
city from squalor, ugliness, vulgarity, and other 
evils detrimental to health and character. 


’ THE Law ofr GRowTH. Sermons by Phillips 
Brooks. New York: E. P. Dattona Co. $1.20 
net.—The innumerable friends of this great 
American preacher will be glad to have this ad- 
ditional volume of sermons, the ninth series that 
we owe to this eloquent divine. There are 
twenty-one discourses in the present collection, 
the first giving its title to the book. Other 
sermons follow on such suggestive topics as 
these: “The Spiritual Struggle,” “My Brother’s 
Keeper,” “The Holiness of Duty,” “The 
Strength of Consecration,” “The Danger of 
Success,” “Delight in the Law of God,” “The 
Sons of God.’ They are all fresh, direct, 
earnest, practical sermons,—practical in the 
best sense ; that is, creative of inner life. They 
are just what we have come to expect of 
Phillips Brooks,— impassioned appeals for the 
higher life, for the spiritualizing of our com- 
mon life. These are certainly not his greatest 
sermons, but they are well-worth publishing. 
In reading them, one is impressed afresh with 
the fact that Phillips Brooks was a great 
preacher rather than the maker of great ser- 
mons. It was the man behind the sermon 
that gave the words the unusual power. These 
are interesting pages, but not remarkable; but 
it is easy to understand that these sentences 
were made impressive when uttered by this re- 
markable man. The secret of preaching does 
not lie in logic or rhetoric, but in personality. 


A CELESTIAL MEssAGE.—Recorded by Eras- 
tus C. Gaffield. Lee & Shepard.—Who the 
real author of this volume is we are not told. 
On the title-page we only learn that it is bya 
“Philosopher and Poet in the Spirit World.” 
The gentleman whose name is given above acted 
simply as amanuensis. Through him this Phi- 
losopher and Poet gave such account as he 
could of his celestial conditions and surround- 
ings. Of course, all must see the obvious diffi- 
culty which a mere terrestrial intelligence must 
experience in dealing with a book of this nature. 
He may remark, indeed, upon its style,—may say, 
for instance, of this volume that as a piece of 
literary workmanship it does not reflect the 
standards of Whately or of Barrett Wendell. 
He can recount also the contents of the book, 
telling over what he has been told. But to deal 
critically with its substance is wholly out of the 
question. When our Philosopher and Poet so- 
journed in Boston (there is internal evidence 
that he once lived there) he could have been ar- 
gued with; but now we are in no position to in- 
vestigate his statements, and so can neither 
confute him nor ratify him. In dealing with an 
“excarnate spirit,” we may meekly inquire, but 
we cannot talk back. From a vivid sense of 
this inability we simply notify the reader that 
the volume is for him, and forego all judgment 
upon it. 


THE RussELLs IN CHICAGO. By Emily 
Wheaton. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
The chapters of this book have enlivened suc- 
cessive numbers of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and are especially adapted to serial production. 
This is one of the Commonwealth Series, in 
which plot and incident are subordinated to the 
lively delineation of methods of thought and 
life in the particular section of country repre- 
sented. The Chicago story ought to be one of 
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the best, so rich are the materials for such a 
study offered by this composite, contradictory, 
inspiring city; and so perhaps it is, but the au- 
thor has tried to emphasize its characteristic 
features by contrasts with older cities, in which 
she is not always successful. The heroine is a 
Boston woman, with much less of the adaptive 
common sense and insight than we have found 
among her like in Chicago society. Those 
chapters are best which are frankly humorous; 
and the reader who will enjoy the book most 
will naturally be the one who knows both cities 
well, and can supplement or modify its conclu- 
sions. 


OtymMPIAN Nicuts. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—These 
experiences among the Grecian gods follow nat- 
urally after the adventures on the Styx and in 
Hades through which Mr. Bangs has already 


taken his readers. According to him, modern | 


sports, inventions, and slang have invaded the 
homes of the celestials, and there is no end to 
the luxury which has replaced their former sim- 
plicity. Mr. Bangs’s conversation with Cupid, 
who serves as elevator boy in the sublimated 
hotel where they dwell, prepares him for many 
changes. Adonis serves him as valet; Memnon 
waits on him at table: Aisculapius cures him by 
mental treatment, convincing him that Christian 
Science is a sure remedy for imaginary ailments ; 
and in the botanical and zodlogical gardens he 
finds Clytie, Daphne, Dryope, Callisto, Actzon, 
and the rest. After an extraordinary interview 
with Jupiter, Mercury takes him out to the 
celestial golf-links on Mars, transported by 
Phaéton and his skitomobile. The situations 
are amusing, but less so than the conversations. 


Laws oF LiFe and A MINISTER OF GOD. 
By John Hamilton Thom, London: Philip 
Green.— These two volumes, the first a re- 
print from the sermons of John Hamilton 
Thon, give a full and delightful representation 
of the power and many-sidedness of that vigor- 
ous preacher. With Martineau and Tayler, 
Thom brought about a distinct revival and 
restoration of Unitarian preaching in England. 
His attitude is seen in his tribute to Channing, 
of whom, at the Channing centenary celebration 
in Liverpool, 1880, he said: “I cannot speak 
worthily of Channing, but I can acknowledge 
my debt. Others had taught me much: no 
one before had unsealed the fountain within 
myself. He was the first to touch the spring 
of living water;.the opener of a new religious 
line, not as the founder of a school, but as the 
destroyer of all schools except the school of the 
spirit.” 


Crown OF THORNS. By Paul Carus. Open 
Court Publishing Company.—A short, effective 
story, admirably conceived for illustrating the 
Jewish atmosphere of the days when Jesus of 
Nazareth amazed the people and aroused the 
hatred of those in authority. We are givena 
view of the life and character of the Master, en- 
tirely from without New Testament sources, yet 
corroborating the teaching as given by his dis- 
ciples. This is the idea followed by Sienkiewicz 
in his Let Us Follow Him ; but Dr. Carus gives 
us a much simpler, more natural, less histrionic 


story, and leaves in the heart as well as the 


mind of the reader a deep impression. . 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KiIncpom. By W. B. 
Brown, D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Dr. Brown writes with an earnestness and vigor 
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difficult to separate from the idea of youthful 


ardor, yet Dr. Brown acknowledges that the | 


book was written in his eighty-sixth year. It is 
an admirable proof of his determination to keep 
going on. The volume is a survey of modern 
questions and problems, and a clear exposition 
of the spirit of the gospel, which, by enlarging 
the sphere and recognition of religion, is shown 
capable of meeting all needs and uniting all 
divisions. 


MatrHew Hrnry AND HIS CHAPEL. By 
H. D. Roberts. Liverpool: Booksellers’ Com- 
pany.—The bi-centenary of the famous Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel was celebrated at the chapel 
in Chester, England, last October ; and the pres- 
ent volume is a complete historical account of 
the origin and remarkable associations of the 
chapel. It was prepared by Rev. H. D. Rob- 
erts, and its sale is to aid the fund for repairing 
the historic building. The volume is thoroughly 
well set up, every possible pains having been 
taken to present a complete and accurate book 
of reference as well as of present interest. 


Goop CHEER NuccrETs. MAE£TERLINCK, LE 
ConTE, Huco, Dressrr. Gathered by Jeanne 
G. Pennington. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert.—Instead of a general assortment of 
nuggets from many writers, our author in this 
little volume has taken four authors from whose 
writings she has chosen choice sayings intended 
to add to the general stock of cheerfulness, 
courage, and hope. It is a convenient volume, 
handsomely printed, and may easily serve as a 


‘daily companion for those who have not time 


to seek the originals. 


THE HAND oF GoD IN AMERICAN HIsTory. 
By Robert E. Thompson. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. “The more a man is versed in 
business, the more he finds the hand of God 
everywhere.” Mr. Thompson quotes this say- 
ing of Lord Chatham, and applies it to the study 
of history. America seems to him to have 
been the promised land of another chosen 
people; and it is the author’s effort to point to 
the guiding hand of the Almighty in all the 
great crises of our history. 


Literary Notes. 


Dr. James K. Hosmer, who has just been 
elected president of the American Literary 
Association, is actively engaged on the new edi- 
tion of the Lewis and Clark travels which A. C. 
McClurg & Co. are to publish this fall, and for 
which Dr. Hesmer is to provide a critical and 
historical introduction and prepare an elaborate 
analytical index. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall is the best 
Selling book at the present time according to 
the monthly list published both by the Bookman 
and the Saturday Review of the New York Zimes. 
The Macmillan Company announces a second 
edition in preparation. The first edition con- 
sisted of a hundred thousand copies, and has 
practically been taken up by the public within 
two months of its publication. 


The Century Company’s popular little Thumb- 
nail Series will have added to it this autumn 
three new books: Tennyson’s /z Memoriam, 
with an introduction by %. C. Stedman; Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals, with an introduction by 
Joseph Jefferson; and Thoughts of Pascal, 
newly translated from the French by Benjamin 
E. Smith. The designs for the embossed 
leather bindings of these new Thumb-nail books 
are said to be peculiarly beautiful. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RucisteEr will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Under Sunny Skies, 25 cents. : 
Spanish and English Conversation, By Aida Edmonds 
Pinney. 60 cents. 
The Future of War. By I. S. Bloch. 
..,. “rom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
William Hazlitt. By Augustine Birrell. 75 cents. 
From Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Rataplan A Rogue Elephant, and Other Stories. 
Ellen Velvin, B.Z.S. $1.25. 
From Dana Estes & Co,, Boston. 
Mrs. Tree. By Laura K. Richards, 75 cents. 
From Smatt, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Pine-tree Ballads. By Holman fF. Day. 
trom the Angetus Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich, 
A Bhghted Rose. By Joseph I’. Wynne. 


By 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrrpH H. CrooKer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SamuEt A. ELtor, D.D. 

Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 


about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


845 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human . 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 


11th Series. No. 28 


The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street, . - . Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Summer Lesson. 


BY EVELYN FLETCHER. 


What if the violet that grows 
In the low grasses by the wall 
Should grieve that it is not a rose, 
And so refuse to bloom at all? 


And if the meadow-lark should think, 
“ Alas! what use for me to try? 

I ne’er can be a bobolink. 
No need is there for such as I’? 


And if the quiet hidden brook 
Should mourn that it is not the sea, 
And the sweet fern in shady nook 
Long hopelessly to be a tree? 


If all the pleasant common things, 
Despairing, vanished from our sight, 
Think what the summer-time would miss 

Of fragrance, music, and delight ! 


But no: each flower and bird and fern, 
True to its nature, rightly grows. 

Be taught by these, faint heart, nor yearn 
Regretfully to be a rose. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Twins. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE, 


“Arabella, don’t you wish you were twins?” 
said Baby-boy. 

Arabella humped up her back, and sidled 
against Baby-boy’s leg with a coaxing little 
“purr.” 

Baby-boy gave her a gentle rub down the 
back and out to the end of her stiffened tail. 

“You're so black, kitty! Your twin would 
need to be dust like you, ’cept that white bib. 
Maybe she’d take dat off after meals.” 

Kitty curled into a-ball. She didn’t seem to 
mind that Baby-boy’s love was undivided. 

Baby-boy ran out to play. He had made 
“free, four, seven sand-pies,” when, as he told 
mamma, he heard “‘Araminta miewing for Ara- 
bella.” 

“There she was, mamma,” said he, “dust like 
Arabella, cept the bib. She must bea twin!” 

“Kitty-cat, I'll name you for my beau’ful 
book. You’re Araminta. Here’s your twin.” 
Arabella awoke. She didn’t want a _ twin. 
“Spit, spit!” said she. “Spit!” and she made 
herself stand out like a burr. Araminta moved 
toward the door, and raised her back in the 
same way. 

“You funny sings!” said Baby-boy. ‘Ara- 
bella, where are your company manners? 
Smoove yourself! You teach Araminta to make 
herself all prickles, too.” Baby-boy sat beside 
the kitten, smoothing and petting until fierceness 
was gone. Then he reached for the little 
stranger. With coaxing and petting she began 
to purr. He sat on the floor, a kitten on either 
side. 

“Poor Araminta!” said he. ‘Were you hunt- 
ing long for your twin? P’r’aps you're hungry. 
Mamma, may I get some milk?” The saucer 
of milk was placed by the grate. Araminta 
stood before it. She had hardly taken a sip 
before naughty, well-fed Arabella drove her 
away. ‘Spit, spit!” said Arabella, and raised 
one little paw to strike. Mamma agreed with 
Baby-boy that Arabella was ill-bred, She 
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placed another saucer on the opposite side of 
the fireplace, and Araminta drank in peace. 

It was many days before they drank from the 
same saucer. Arabella was unkind and rude 
until the day that she found Araminta’s tail. 

Baby-boy laughed to see them roll over and 
over on the floor, each after the same. tail. 
From that moment they were friends. They 
ate from the same dish, They played together. 
They came together in answer to acall. Baby- 
boy would get no farther than “Ara” in calling 
either kit, when, with bib and without, both 
would come. 

Cook declared them “a nuisance.” She had 
been known to throw a dipperful of water at 
them, Y 

“Sure, they’re too thick intoirly!” she said. 
“Wherever I do be treadin’, they’re under foot. 
Och! Their nonsinsical names and antics are 
that near drivin’ me crazy. List, thin! Bad 
luck’s in thim black cats.” 

She loved Baby-boy, and watched that the 
kittens were fed. She grumbled at giving them 
milk, until she found that Baby-boy was drink- 
ing none. 

“Bless the by!” she said, “Why doesn’t he 
drink his drap ’o milk ?” 

Baby-boy said that he was saving it for the 
kittens. Saucers were never empty after that. 

“Q Cook Sarah, look here! a new kitty!” 
said Baby-boy one day. “It followed mamma 
home. I may keep it. Aren’t you glad, Sarah? 
See its cunning little mouth! Oh, you dear 
sing! What shall I name it, cook? There’s 
only Arabella and Araminta in my book. This 
isn’t a twin, either. It’s gray.” Cook didn’t 
seem inclined to talk, She noisily washed 
dishes. Baby-boy repeated his question. ‘Call 
it what you like,” said cook: ‘Arrah-be-aisy 
suits.” 

“Dood!” said Baby-boy. “I dust admire you 
for sinking of dat name.” Who could with- 
stand Baby-boy? 

Cook gave him a hug, telling him that he was 
“after stalin’” her heart. 

Arrah-be-aisy could not make his home with 
Arabella and Araminta. He lived in the barn. 
John said that he needed him. 

Baby-boy was glad to please John. When 
John took Baby-boy to see Arrah-be-aisy with 
his first mouse, Baby-boy’s pride in his kitten 
struggled with his pity for the mouse. 

He went to mamma for comfort. 

Baby-boy held Arabella and Araminta, and 
mamma rocked all three. They resolved that, 
with his taste for mice, Arrah-be aisy would bet- 
ter be given to John. Arabella and Araminta 
purred contentedly. 

Arrah-be-aisy was growing to be a famous 
mouser, 

Arabella and Araminta were developing into 
sleek and lazy young cats, when a strange 
“miew, miew,” sounded at the kitchen door. 

“Be off wid ye!” and, with the words, cook 
threw the broom which she was using. A large 
Maltese cat ran from the kitchen door. Her 
pitiful wail brought a sympathetic response. 
Baby-boy was at the sitting-room window, watch- 
ing for mamma who was away. He ran tothe 
front door. ‘“Poorsing! Come,kitty!” Athis 
call she came up the steps, and in at the 
opendoor. Baby-boy loved her at once. “Pretty 


kitty! Is you an orphan? I’ll take care of 
you.” He stroked and fondled her for a long 
time. Then he took her to show to cook. 


“Cook Sarah, see this beau’ful kitty.” Cook 


gave but a-glance, 
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“The old tramp cat! Arrah! go ’way!” 

The sound of the voice suggested a flying 
broom, and the cat jumped from Baby-boy’s 
arms out through the open window. Baby-boy 
followed by way of the door. He was just in 
time to see her disappear under the wood-pile. 

Cook was really kind. She gave Baby-boy a 
cooky, and dried his tears. | 

Each day he went to the wood-pile, watching 
for Arrah-go-’way. Sometimes he took Ara- 
bella and Araminta. They seemed to under- 
stand, and comforted him by purring. One day 
Araminta opened her mouth, and gave a great 
yawn. Then he saw that they must be tired, 
and went alone. That day the Maltese cat 
came, at Baby-boy’s call. He fed her. Next 
day she cameagain. This time she acted 
strangely. She would cry, and run underneath 
the wood, then return “miewing.” Baby-boy lay 
flat on the ground to peep under, as she disap- 
peared. : 

He could not believe that he heard correctly. 
“Miew, miew! Miew, miew!” Several little 
cries at once. What could it mean? He 
crawled under a little way. There, with legs 
sticking out, John discovered him. He said: 
“Blest if here aren’t Baby-boy’s shoes and stock- 
ings!” The feet inside of the shoes and stock- 
ings waved wildly in the air. A muffled voice 
from under the wood-pile said, “John! John! 
what do you sink?” 

“T think,” said John, “that you'll be as black 
as my hat.” 

“OQ John, that’s just the thing! Lend me 
your hat.” : 

Baby-boy, after much effort, brought one of 
his hands down beside his knee. There it wrig- 
gled until it clasped John’s hat, then disappeared. 
His legs waved ecstatically, while Baby-boy made 
all manner of interesting exclamations, 

“The darlings! Ouch! Prickles! One, two 
free, four, seven! John! pull me out!” John 
pulled. Out came Baby-boy. Out came a hat 
full of kittens. Out cameamiewing Maltese cat.. 

“T’m blest!” said John. 

“Aren’t they beau’ful?” said Baby-boy. Then 
he began to call “Mamma! Mamma!” 

Mamma came to the window, then out of doors 
to Baby-boy. John began to explain. Baby- 
boy jumped about so in his efforts to tell also 
that he started a chorus of “miews” from the hat 
on the ground. At this, Lady Maltese slipped 
away with one little blind kitten in her mouth, 
and was back from under the wood-pile for an- 
other before any one knew it. 

Baby-boy settled down beside the others. 
“Mamma,” said he, “now aren’t we sorry we 
called the nice mamma kitty Arrah-go-’way ?” 


What Ted Remembered. 


Teddy was out in the back yard playing with 
Johnnie Gibbs. They were playing steamboat, 
and had just had a dreadful disaster when 
Mamma came to the door. 

“I want you to go down street for me, Teddy,” 
she said. \“I must have some baking-powder 
and vanilla before I can finish my baking.” 

“But I’m all smashed up, mamma,” answered 
Teddy from under a pile of rubbish. ‘“They’ll 
pull me out ’fore long, and find out if I’m killed 
ornot, If I ain’t, p’r’aps I can go bimeby.”’ 

Mamma laughed. “I don’t see howI can wait 
my son. Judging from appearances, I do not 
think you are killed; and I can join the rescuing 
party, and help you out. I want my baking- 
powder as soon as possible,” 


‘medns. 


a 
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Ted crawled slowly out. “I wish things could | this time, you cannot have it at all. Baking- 
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be made without things,” he said rather vaguely. | powder and vanilla.” 


“Or else I wish papa would keep a store himself. 


right here at home, then I wouldn’t always have 
to stop right in the most intrusting place. 
Couldn’t you anyhow get along without ’em?” 

“No, my dear; but, if you go right along 
quickly, you willsoon be back. Asageneral rule, 
I want my little boy to do errands for me because 
he loves me; but, since you were in such a criti- 
cal condition, I will give you two pennies to 
spend. Now don’t forget, Teddy, baking-pow- 
der and vanilla. Say it over five times, to be 
sure.” 

“Bakin’-powder and verniller,—I won’t for- 
get, see if I do,—bakin’-powder and verniller. 
Do you care what kind of candy I get?” 

“No, just wat you like, if it comes within your 
What is it you are to get for me?” 

“Bakin’-powder and verniller. Won't forget, 
never.” 

“Perhaps not, but say it over to yourself on 
the way, and go as quickly as you can.” 

Down the road ran Ted. “Bakin’-powder,— 
Tl get a candy cigar,—verniller,—and p’r’aps a 
chocolate mouse. Bakin’-powder,—I don’t 
know but I’d ruther have just taffy: it takes 


-longer to eat it, ’cause it sticks to your teeth. 


What was that other thing mamma wanted? I 
should like a whole pound of candy once. Oh, 
dear! I can’t remember what that other thing 
was, an’I kept sayingitlikeeverything! Well, if 
I get one, maybe she can get along without the 
other. T’ll ask Mr. Clark what he supposes it 
was: maybe he will remember for me. I ’most 
think I won’t get the cigar, after all. I’d have 
more fun, I guess, if it was allone kind. When 
you can’t have much of a thing, you just git goin’, 
and it’s gone. I’m going to get all taffy.” 
Having settled the momentous question in his 
mind, Ted flew over the ground. 

“I want—two cents’ worth of taffy,”” he said 
rather breathlessly as he bounded into the store. 

“All right,” answered Mr. Clark, pleasantly : 
“anything else ?” 

Ted’s face grew blank. “Y—es, sir—my 
mother she wants—why, she wants—something. 
I kept saying it over and over, and I don’t anyway 
see how I forgot. It was something to bake 
with.” 

“Sugar, spices, extracts, soda?” questioned Mr. 
Clark; but Ted shook his head. 

“T think you had better run right back and find 
out. Shall I keep your candy for you until you 
come back ?” 

“No, sir, thank you. I think it will kind of—en- 
courage me to have it with me.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Clark, laughing. 

So Ted trudged back home; and somehow it 
seemed much longer to him this time, in spite of 
his encouragement. 

“Furry!” called mamma from the door. “I 
am waiting for the baking-powder.” 

“There,” exclaimed Ted, “I knew I knew 
what ’twas! only, you see, I couldn’t think, and 
Mr. Clark couldn’t, either. I said it over lots of 
times ; and what was the other?” % 

“O Ted Arnold, you did not go and forget 
both, did you?” 

“Why, no, I don’t think I really forgot’em. I 
remembered the candy, but somehow I couldn’t 
think what the names of the other two things 
were,” ; 

“Oh,” said mamma, in a funny tone, “I see,—a 
distinction without any difference, wasn’t it? 
Well, now you go right back; and I will keep 
your candy for you. If you do not remember 


And now—wasn’t it funny?—Ted remem- 
bered this time without the least trouble. 

“Hereafter,” said mamma, “I will not pay you 
until you get home, I think.”— Watchman. 


What the Chicken thought. 


Before the chicken burst his shell, 
He could not see things very well. 


It seemed to him like one white wall ; 
He could not look outside, at all. 


But, when once free, he viewed on high 
The beauty of the bright blue sky! 


*‘Some day, when I am grown,” thought he, 
‘Tl break that blue shell that I see !” 


—A.E. Locke, in the Boston Budget, 


A Tame Quash. 


Mr. C. Napier Bell gives, in “Zangweera,” a 
pleasant account of a tame quash, a little animal 
of Central America belonging to the raccoon 
family. It is about twice the size of a cat, is 
covered with thick brown fur, and has a long, 
bushy tail. While in camp, Mr. Bell’s party 
brought up a young one. 

“I never in my life saw such an inquisitive, 
active, pertinacious, fearless, impudent, amiable 
and quarrelsome little beast as he was,” says 
Mr. Bell. “If you treated Quash well, he would 
be most loving, playing with your hand, poking 
his long nose up your sleeve or into your 
pockets, and running all over you as if you be- 
longed to him; but, if you attempted to put him 
away before he chose to go, he would quarrel at 
once, snarl and bite, and twist his nose from 
side to side with impudent defiance. 

“If the workmen set their food down, Quash 
would take possession at once, and a fearful 
row would take place before he could be dispos- 
sessed. 

“He was everywhere and into everything, 
singed his little toes by walking through the 
wood ashes, when, instead of running away, he 
shrieked with rage, and began to dig and scatter 
the ashes in ungovernable anger. Then he 
rushed up a man’s back to sit on his shoulder 
and lick his sore toes. He would often jump on 
your face when you were sound asleep, and insist 
on lying down there. At night nothing would 
satisfy him but to crawl under the men’s cover- 
ings and up against their naked skins, where he 
was by no means careful with his sharp little 
claws; but to get rid of him meant nothing less 
than a stand-up fight. 

“Every one was fond of Quash, and at the 
same time every one voted him an unmitigated 
nuisance. Finally, I gave him to an Indian girl, 
with whom he became a great pet and grew 
tamer than ever.” —Z xchange. 


Dorry’s Fire Alarm. 


A head of fluffy yellow curls, two big blue 
eyes, a turned-up nose, a buttonhole for a 
mouth,—that was Dorry. The very sunniest 
little fellow in all the world. 

Always ready to drop his playthings to run 
of errands, that was the reason he was asked so 
many times a day by papa, mamma, and aunties. 

A new aunt had come to visit them, and 
Dorry was not surprised to see her approach 
him with a letter in her hand, 
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“Dear little Thistledown, will you take this to 
the mail-box for me ?” 

Dorry tossed aside his spade, took the letter, 
and ran to the corner. But, when he got there, 
he was puzzled; for there were two iron boxes 
instead of one. Which was the letter-box? 

One had a door, so he opened it, put the letter 
in very hard, so it would stay, and shut the door. 

Hark! What was that noise? Away down 
the street came the sound of bell and gong. 
Nearer and nearer, until up dashed a fire-engine, 
the smoke pouring from it, and the firemen in 
their great hats ready for work. 

Dorry was surprised. Where was the fire? 
Around the corner came a hose-cart followed by 
another. The firemen ran from house to house, 
looking for the fire. The neighbors wondered if 
it could be in the house next to theirs. 

“I should like to put my hands on the boy 
who sounded the alarm!” said the fire-chief; 
and all the little boys trembled in their shoes at 
the sound of his voice. 

“T have found what the trouble is,” said a fire- 
man, holding upaletter. “I knew it would be the 
way when those new boxes that could be opened 
without keys were put up.” 

“Why, that’s my letter!” cried Aunt Fan. 

Dorry’s heart gavea great throb. It was the 
very letter he had taken to the corner a few mo- 
ments before. He had putit into the fire-alarm- 
box instead of the letter-box. 

“Will they put me in jail?” he whispered, 
creeping close to Aunt Fan. 

“Not this time,’ said the chief, “because you 
made a mistake; but, if you should ever do it 
again, I cannot say what would be done.” 

But Dorry never did it again.—Our Little 
Ones. 


Their Steering Gear. 


A professor of a profound subject at Harvard 
University has a small son, who is very obser- 
vant and inquisitive, and a hired man who has all 
the Irish wit and good humor. 

The other day Albert, the small boy, was play- 
ing with a cat in the stable while Larry cleaned 
the harness. 

“Say, Larry,” he asked, “why do cats always 
land on their feet ?” 

“They shteer themsilves wid their tail.” 

“Well, how do rabbits steer themselves? 


‘They haven’t long tails, only a stub.” 


“Wid their ears. That’s phwat they have their 
long ears for.” 

“Well, how does a bulldog steer himself? He 
doesn’t have long ears or a long tail.” 

“Wid his bark.” 

The boy looked doubtful, and-was silent. Pres- 
ently he ran in to his father’s study, and in a few 
minutes came back to the stable. 

“Larry ry 

“Vis ?” 

“That’s true what you told me about bulldogs. 
I asked papa, and he read something to mamma 
out of a book about ‘barks that steer against the 
wind,’ ”—L£ xchange. 


Little Ruth was spending her first night away 
from home. She was a bit restless, and in the 
morning she was asked how she had slept. 
“Pretty well, thank you. But I don’t think I 
slept very much.” “Then you couldn’t have had 
any bad dreams, surely,” said mamma. “No, 
mamma, I didn’t; but I had two terrible thinks.” 
Youth's Companion. 
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From the “Hermitage.” 


If the man riding yonder looks a speck, 

The town an ant-hill, that is but the trick 

Of our perspective : wisdom merely means 

Correction of the angles at the eye. 

I hold my hand up, so, before my face, 

It blots ten miles of country and a town. 

This little lying lens, that twists the rays, 

So cheats the brain that my house, my affairs, 

My hunger, or my happiness, my ache, 

And my religion fill immensity ! 

Yours merely dot the landscape casually. 

’ Tis well God does not measure a man’s worth 

By the image on his neighbor’s retina. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Death-rate. 


The Board of Health have printed, I should 
think with a certain exultation, the statistics of 
the health of Boston in the last week of June. 
It seems that in June the death-rate of the city 
was only 13.52. Now the students of these 
subjects are generally well satisfied if the city 
rate of mortality is as low as twenty in a thou- 
sand. 

I have a personal reason for being specially 
interested in this very favorable report of the 
Board of Health. For it happened to me nearly 
fifty years ago to be addressing a convention of 
physicians in Huntington Hall. And I said to 
them that their business was largely in main- 
taining in any place in which they lived its gen- 
eral sanitary arrangements on a high standard. 
The death-rate in Boston was then very high. It 
was, in fact, more than twenty-eight in a thou- 
sand in the year which had just past. And I 
said that any of the young doctors before me 
might be proud if this epitaph could be engraved 
upon his tombstone: “He found the death-rate 
of Boston twenty-eight, and he left it fourteen.” 

My excellent friend, Mr. Apollonio, whose 
business it was to record the deaths in Boston 
every day and every year, took exceptions to 
this remark of mine. With a certain interesting 
jealousy as to any attack upon the mortality of 
the city, Mr. Apollonie printed an article in 
which he said that Mr. Hale had no right to 
make such speeches. He said that I held up 
an impossible ideal, and that I merely dissatis- 
fied people without cause, that it was, in fact, 
impossible in the city of Boston to keep the 
death-rate as low as fourteen in a thousand. 

As it happened, in the next week I met our 
friend Mr. Ames from Canton in Norfolk 
County. He laughed when he met me, and 
said, “It seems that Apollonio is after you,” and 
then begged me with his compliments to send 
to Mr. Apollonio the annual report of the town 
of Canton for the previous year. And it proved 
that as near us as Canton they had their death- 
rate even then as low as the fourteen for which 
I had been pleading. 

It is hardly worth while to say that so 
favorable a death-rate as ours in a cool month 
of June is no sign of what the annual rate will 
be, with its typhoid in the autumn, its consump- 
tion in winter, and with the disgrace of scarlet 
fever all the year round. But we have a right 
to say, and that with great pleasure, that last year 
the work of the medical profession and of far- 
sighted people has brought down the death-rate 
of Boston from the twenty-eight which I depre- 
cated to nineteen and a fraction for the year, and 
below fourteen for June. Or, to speak to non- 
professionals, where there were one hundred 
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homes in which there had been the “footstep 


of death” in the last year there were but 
seventy of such homes. And, unless this year 


in the last half belies the hopes of the first 


six months, these statistics will be more favor- 
able than ever. Indeed, the improvement has 
been marked by a distinct regularity which is 
one of its interesting and gratifying conditions. 

Among the causes of such sanitary advance 
which are worth the attention of residents in 
other cities, we may speak first of the gradual im- 
provement brought about by the introduction 
of good water and the use of plenty of it. The 
present generation hardly understands the igno- 
rance of the fathers fifty years ago as to water 
and the use of it. When the Croton water- 
works introduced water into the city of New 
York, they proposed an average of thirteen gal- 
lons a day for each resident. When the city of 
Boston introduced Cochituate water, twenty-six 
gallons a day was suggested as the standard. 
But already we have advanced so far that our 
water-works supply on an average more than 
one hundred gallons a day for each resident in 
the city. This does not mean that little John 
Flaherity, coming in from his barefoot play in the 
gutter, draws into his bath-tuba hundred gallons 
of water. But it does mean that, in the general 
run of things, water is used five times as largely 
as it was usedin 1850. The health of the city 
has followed this improvement. 

Next to this, if I judge from my own observa- 
tion, the general health has been improved by 
the advance in comfort which has followed on 
the advance in wealth. People are more care- 
fully clothed. They wear better underclothing, 
socks, and shoes than they did fifty years ago. 

Again, with the war, the Southern climates 
have been much more accessible; and people 
who are threatened with pulmonary diseases 
are able to reinstate themselves by spending 
part of the winter at the South, or the whole of 
it. Somehow or other the deaths from con- 
sumption are, I suppose, only one-half what 
they were fifty years ago, notwithstanding the 
advance in population. 

With the opportunities offered to surgery from 
the anzsthetic inventions and the treatment of 
disease, which in a hundred directions has ad- 
vanced, the average health of men and women 
has of course improved. And the other side 
of the medical profession has a right to claim its 
own advance in the arts of nursing, in the use 
of the pharmacopceia, and, in especial, the vic- 
tory won by the antitoxine injections. 

Not least among the advantages which we 
have gained has been the reduction of infant 
mortality, in which the Seaside Hospital led the 
way. In the year before that hospital was 
established, at the suggestion of a lady now liv- 
ing, there were one thousand deaths of little 
children in one hundred days in the city of Bos- 
ton. Such mortality among children has been 
lessened steadily with remarkable regularity by 
the work instituted by the Seaside Home 
and now carried on with such triumphant suc- 
cess by the Floating Hospital. I think of no 
charity so satisfactory as that which carries 
down the Bay in the morning of an August day 
a hundred children who seem almost at the gate 
of death, and who are, when they come back at 
night, crowing and cheerful in their mothers’ 
arms. Such is the work of what may be called 
the panacea of the cool ocean air when it is sub- 
stituted for the infectious heat of the dirty streets 
of the city. 

Those of us who have passed the midway of 
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life in this city recollect gratefully how much of 
this improvement is due to the commission of 
physicians who presented a startling report to 
the government of the city on the conditions 
of our public health. They suggested many of 
the improvements which have been happily 
carried @ut since. And one would be graceless 
if he did not say that“to the present Board of 
Health, which uses with magnificent serenity and 
courage the large powers intrusted to it, Boston 
owes in large measure the health which she 
enjoys. Dr. Buckingham was the chairman of 
the commission which presented this practical 
and learned report, and to him and to the gentle- 
men who worked with him we owe largely the 
cheer and blessedness of health in our city. 
Epwarp E, HALE. 


Marbles. “ 


Marvellous and unaccountable is the fact that, 
as bare ground appears in February or March, 
groups of lads assemble and engage in the game 
of marbles, which is one of the most popular, 
interesting, and healhful of games. It calls for 
accurate and skilful training of hand, arm, and 
finger to obey the eye’s command and direction. 
The successful player must have self-control 
and an even temper. The discussions incident 
to the game, as those attending baseball, call for 
fair play and truthfulness. The unfair and un- 
truthful at once lose caste and are avoided. 
It is seen in the above what a delightful training 
the game of marbles may and should prove to 
our lads, and girls as well. 

There is, however, one serious evil connected 
with the game, as very generally played. Play- 
ing for “keeps” is nothing less than gambling. 
The stakes are light, but essentially the same 
in principle with children as with a game of 
cards and a dollar stake with men, equally ex- 
citing with boy and man, the underlying prin- 
ciple of gambling, obtaining something for 
nothing, being identical, and condemned by all 
Christian nations. It is the same with the 
young men who upon the morning train or at 
the billiard table play for the mid-day lunch, 
These games, whether the stake be small or 
large, foster and develop the spirit of the gambler 
The question arises with those parents who con- 
scientiously guard against every demoralizing 
influence with their children, “How may this 
charming game of marbles be enjoyed without 
its evil tendencies ?” 

This very important question was answered 
most successfully by the late superintendent of 
the Westboro State Reform school, Joseph A. 
Allen, with the several hundred lads under his 
care, thus: As the marble season approached, 
the superintendent furnished each lad with 
twenty-five marbles, who was encouraged to 
enter upon the game, using his utmost skill and 
every honorable device to obtain all the marbles 
possible from his antagonist, as a test of pure 
skill. . At the close of the game the victor 
handed to the defeated his winnings, which was 
done cheerfully. For half a century ithas been 
my custom to encourage our students to practise 
the same course, many of whom assured me 
they thus added another and higher quality of 
enjoyment to the game. 

Let parents and teachers explain and en- 
courage their children to thus enjoy their 
marbles, without the selfish and debasing spirit 
of the gambler, Gambling in varied forms is 
practised far too extensively by women, too, 
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who are not subjected to raids by the police, as 
are the Chinese, etc.—/Vathaniel T. Allen, in 
the Newton Circuit. 


Society for the Protection of Native 
Plants. 


Honorary president, Mrs. Asa Gray; presi- 
dent, Robert T. Jackson, Cambridge; vice- 
presidents, B. L. Robinson, Cambridge, Frank 
A. Hill, State Board of Education, State 
House, Boston, Miss Amy Folsom, 88 Marlboro 
Street, Boston; treasurer, Miss Margaret War- 
ren, Dedham, Mass.; secretary, Miss Maria E. 
Carter, Boston Society of Natural History, Bos- 
ton. 

The object of this society is to try to check 
the wholesale destruction to which many of our 
native plants are exposed,—a destruction often 

a matter of pure thoughtlessness in the ex- 
cessive picking of flowers and unnecessary 
pulling up of roots, or an extensive collecting of 
flowers and plants for sale. 

It is the intention of the society to publish 
brief articles, or leaflets, calling the attention of 
thoughtful people to the matter, and to point 
out what plants especially need protection, and 
in what way the desired end may be best 
effected. These leaflets are distributed to 
teachers in our schools, to village improvement 
societies, to women’s clubs, to missions, etc., 
and to any persons willing to make effective use 
of them. 

This movement for the protection of native 
plants has the approval and indorsement of the 
New England Botanical Club and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Any person 
may become a member of the society and re- 
ceive its leaflets on application to the secretary. 

Any person subscribing annually one dollar 
or more, or giving a larger sum than one dollar 
at any one time, will be enrolled as a sustaining 

’ member. 

For information in regard to the Society for 
the Protection of Native Plants, or its leaflets, 
application may be made to the secretary, Miss 
Maria E. Carter, Boston Society of Natural 
History, Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass., to 
whom all communications except subscriptions 
should be addressed. 


The Religious Atmosphere. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

One of the most suggestive facts of the pres- 
ent time is the changed condition of religious 
feeling and judgment among all sects and 
churches toward each other. The improvement 
that has taken place in this respect within the 
past decade or more is something altogether 
remarkable. Previous to that time it was a 
very rare thing to hear of an exchange of pul- 
pits between an orthodox and a Unitarian min- 
ister ; and any attempt to get the various Protes- 
tant churches of a town .to work or worship 
together, especially if a liberal one was to be 
included, was quite certain to be a disappoint- 
ing movement. The sectarian spirit was yet 
strong and suspicious, and usually antagonistic 
to any co-operation. 

A great change has taken place for the 
better in these matters, and, seemingly, is rap- 
idly spreading among all sects and sections. 
Not only are the orthodox sects drawing closer 
together in common work and worship; but 
these orthodox Christians are beginning to look 
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upon the liberal Christians of a community with 
a decidedly tolerant and friendly spirit, and 
evidently with a sincere desire to find between 
them some common basis of local work and 
Christian fellowship. Indications of this ten- 
dency are of growing frequency, and are of such 
a character as\to signify the existence of a new 
religious atmosphere. It is therefore in these 
days that we hear so much of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship and of ways by which it may, 
can, or must, might, could, would, or should be 
promoted and strengthened. And, while dis- 
cussions of this subject are helpful, yet examples 
of concrete co-operation among the churches is 
the most convincing argument for its feasibility. 
What has actually been done in this direction in 
the town of Reading may therefore prove in- 
teresting to your readers. There are four Prot- 
estant churches in the town,—Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Unitarian. Until three 
years ago there had never been a joint Thanks- 
giving service of these four churches, the Uni- 
tarian being in some way forgotten or left out 
of the invitation to its observance. At the time 
of which I speak (1899) arrangements were 
made to hold a union Thanksgiving service ; and 
a proposition was sent to the Unitarian church 
to have the service held with that society. 
This event took place for the first time, and 
each year since a union service of these four 
churches has been held. At the McKinley 
memorial service in September last all these 
churches united; and the Catholic clergyman, 
who had been invited to be present, sent a kind 
and patriotic letter of regret which was read. 
In November last the ministers of the Congre- 
gational and Unitarian churches exchanged 
pulpits, this being the first time in the history 
of the town when such a thing was thought 
possible (and the previous intention of the 
ministers at this time being seconded by the 
personal wish of one of the deacons of the Con- 
gregational church). Such a kindly reception 
was accorded by the people to these voluntary 
interchanges of Christian fellowship that I pro- 
posed a few months later the holding of a union 
evening service once a month or occasionally. 
This was agreed to by all except the Baptist 
church, and with them the reason for declining 
was mainly the interference with their special 
evening programme. Four such evening services 
have been held, at three of which speakers from 
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Boston were present, presenting vital subjects of 
practical interest to all Christian people, and 
a contribution being taken in aid of the cause 
presented. This shows that our orthodox 
friends can and will affiliate with Unitarian 
people whenever the ministers are not antago- 
nistic, and I believe that the pews are often 
much more ready for such exchanges of good 
will than the clergy give them credit for. The 
greatest good will exists among all the churches 
and ministers of Reading, and meetings of the 
ministers to consider subjects of mutual interest 
are of frequent occurrence. If the religious 
atmosphere of generous good will and of kindly 
fellowship which prevails among the churches 
of this town could be extended into other simi- 
lar communities, none but good results would 
follow. : 
I believe that we need more and more to 
emphasize the agreements among Christian 
believers, and to minimize the differences. This 
we can do without being disloyal to our own 
personal convictions. “In essentials, unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
This spirit of mutual appreciation is broadening, 
so as to include all Christian people of whatever 
name; and, when it shall have become prevalent 
enough, we cannot aspire too high nor hope too 


much for the future. 
Henry D. STEVENS. 
RgEApDING, Mass. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua: 
A Prelude. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT. 


Garfield once said that “it has been the strug- 
gle of the world to get more leisure; but it was 
left for Chautauqua to show how to use it.” 
The multiplication of Chautauquas throughout 
the West shows that the people are awakening 
to the importance of the right use of leisure, 
however limited the amount of leisure may be. 
The true recreation is that which does some- 
thing toward the better fitting of self to its 
sphere. 

President Roosevelt but recently said at the 
assembly at Chautauqua Lake, New York,— 

“This Chautauqua—which has made the name 
Chautauqua a noun of multitude of gatherings 
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all over the Union—is the result of untiring en- 
ergy; and there is probably no one other educa- 
tional influence in the country quite so fraught 
with hope for the future of the nation as this 
and the movements of which this is the ar- 
chetype.” 

It has been the aim of Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua to doall that is done at any other 
Chautauqua in the way of recreation and uplift, 
and to do something more besides. So far as 
the writer knows, there is no other Chautauqua 
platform that is so absolutely free as the Lithia 
platform. Here Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
Catholic and Protestant, are accorded the equal 
privilege of honest speech. The very fact that 
a Chautauqua gathering, whose grounds are held 
in trust by a Unitarian missionary association, 
and whose manager is an avowed Unitarian, 
occupies this unique attitude, is a constant plea 
for that position in the Christian world and that 
attitude which the Unitarian churches occupy. 
This is a fact which speaks more eloquently even 
than the words of a conference resolution. 

Lithia Springs valley is now at her best. 
While in the city the July sun shines hotly, and 
the warm breath of the wind gives no relief, 
here at Lithia Springs the breezes that sweep 
through the valley and stir the leaves of the 
maples at our door are laden with freshness 
and the sweetness of mint and pennyroyal. 

Much building has been done during the 
spring and early summer that will add perma- 
nently to the beauty and usefulness of the valley. 

Several residents of near-by towns have 


leased lots for a term of years, and have erected | 


neat summer homesthereon. Probably a dozen 
other persons have desired to lease cottages, 
some for the summer only, others for a term of 
years; and the manager has ventured to have a 
few cottages built for them. The future of 
Lithia Springs seems to lay in this direction. It 
will greatly augment the influence of this mis- 
sionary centre when there are several hundred 
permanent warm-weather residents dwelling in 
cottages in the valley instead of several dozen, 
and where schools of instruction are continued 
both before and after the great summer tent- 
assembly. 

During the weeks preceding the assembly re- 
ligious meetings are held every Sunday in the 
partly finished library chapel. Here the benches 
are filled each pleasant day; and last Sunday, 
while most churches in Shelbyville abandoned 
services entirely on account of the downpour of 
rain, almost a score of those who dwell in Lithia 
neighborhood did not fail to assemble together 
at the appointed hour. Jasper L. Douthit has 
been the unsalaried pastor of this congregation, 
living in the hope that the receipts from the com- 
ing assembly may be sufficient to keep him in 
milk and zwieback for another twelvemonth, 

The library chapel is built of logs taken from 
the forests of Lithia Park, and a great part of 
the work was done by those in the vicinity, as a 
labor of love. It is still unplastered and win- 
dowless, and will remain so until the neighbors 
and friends make another strong pull and a pull 
all together to complete it, se that services may 
be held, not only during the summer, but during 
the frosty days of midwinter. 

It is still too early to tell what will follow the 
efforts of a few moneyed men of Shelbyville 
who would like to turn the tide of Chautauqua 
lovers in a different direction. A great deal of 
money is being spent by the rival moyement in 
making an artificial lake for boating, swimming- 
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attractions in the fair grounds, where a series 
of summer entertainments and lectures are 
held. But the effort meets merited disapproval 
from all friends of the genuine Chautauqua 
idea, and the valley of Lithia is so superior in 
every way for the purposes of study and camp 
life that there can be little question as to the 
outcome if the manager of Lithia can hold on 
through the crisis. Those who conduct the 
various schools and classes recognize this 
condition of things, and are very generous in 
making terms for their services. 

The programme for the summer meeting at 
Lithia Springs from August 8 to 26 is certainly 
an improvement on most of those that have gone 
before, and in some respects far in advance of 
any. Miss Ellen M. Stone, the missionary 
whose captivity among the brigands aroused 
such universal interest, Capt. Hobson, whose 
heroic venture with the Merrimac was simply 
an incident in the life of a genuine hero 
and patriot, and the Kaffir Boy Choir are 
the attractions that are expected to help pay 
the expenses of the less picturesque but none 
the less important schools and lecturers con- 
nected with the Chautauqua. A Presbyterian 
minister and a Christian elder conduct the re- 
ligious exercises on the first Sunday, a Univer- 
salist minister, a Catholic woman, and a Metho- 
dist minister speak on the next Sunday; and 
Unitarians and an independent occupy the last 
Sunday. 

A large class will participate in the graduat- 
ing exercises of the C. L. S. C. 

There will be daily classes in voice culture 
and chorus-singing, physical culture, elocution, 
kindergarten, science, and history, Prof. James 
Speed of Louisville will give daily talks on 
“Birds” and illustrated evening lectures on 
various topics. Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. 
Paul will give a series of lectures on the Old 
Testament in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
These two loyal Unitarians and Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley of Louisville, Prof. H. H. Barber of 
Meadville, Senator William E. Mason, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, and probably 
Morton D. Hull, president of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, are evidence that the 
Unitarian faith and name will have excellent 
representation. Dr. Hale also hopes to be 
able to send a committee to represent the Uni- 
tarian churches of New England. The Univer- 
salists will be represented by Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Cook, State superintendent for Illinois, and 
Rev. George H. Sahlin of Sycamore, a popular 
minister, who is to be present with a fine stere- 
opticon outfit during the entire time, and will 
give a series of illustrated lectures. 

The only untoward event that has occurred 
was a terrible freshet last week. This damaged 
a great deal of growing grain throughout 
Illinois and the Central West. The flood 
swept through Lithia Valley, and the gently 
rippling stream was swelled into a torrent which 
carried away all the foot-bridges, washed em- 
bankments, and destroyed other improvements 
that it will require much labor and not a little 
hard cash to replace. A terrific wind-storm ac- 
companied the rain, uprooted many trees on the 
upland; but the wind was scarcely felt in the 
valley. The “oldest inhabitant” does not re- 
member a similarly destructive flood in the 
neighborhood of Lithia. After surveying the 
scene, it goes without saying that the manager 
felt some sinking of heart. But he pulled off 
his coat, and began the temporary repairs neces- 


pool gun club auditorium, and various other I sary in order to hold the summer gatherings. 
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Taken altogether, despite this adversity, the 
present indications are that the coming Chau- 
tauqua at Lithia Springs will mark a distinct 
advance in methods and work, and at least 
equal any previous meeting in attendance. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated at Lithia 
in a becoming manner. Several hundred peo- 
ple gathered in the shady valley with well- 
filled dinner baskets. The singing of patriotic 
airs, reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
Scripture reading and addresses, and some noise 
and fire-works were included in the. exercises of 
the day and evening. In the afternoon the 
crowd filled the library chapel; and many stood 
outside the door and at the windows listening 
as Rev. Robert C. Douthit read Dr. Hale’s 
classic patriotic story, “The Man without a 
Country.” Most of the auditors undoubtedly 
heard this story for the first time, and all seemed 
very much interested. 


Lirata, Ix. 


Unitarian Home Missionary 
College. 


The annual examination of the students of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday at the Memo- 
rial Hall, Manchester. The visitors were Rev. 
Messrs. Philemon Moore, B.A., and J. E. Odgers, 
M.A., D.D. The examination on Tuesday was 
conducted by the visitors in private. On Wed- 
nesday the proceedings were public. Sermons 
were delivered by Messrs. Jenkins, Worthing- 
ton, Short, Phelps, and Thompson; and selected 
papers and essays were read from the session’s 
work in Old Testament criticism, New Testa- 
ment criticism, Biblical theology, Biblical ethics, 
natura] theology, church history, history of 
Unitarian doctrines, comparative religion (Is- 
lam), and English literature. 

The Visitors’ Address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Odgers. His subject was “Devotional 
Culture.” First he spoke of public devotion, in 
which the preacher led the worship of the con- 
gregation, next of the private devotion and 
meditation felt to be increasingly necessary for 
the maintenance of the spiritual life. He feared 
that he was stating a problem without offering 
any adequate hint toward a solution. He was 
sincerely attached to the old “free prayer” form 
of service ; and he had since the commencement 
of his ministry been accustomed to use it, and 
had never had experience of the invariable use 
of a liturgy asa minister. But he felt that the 
adoption of liturgical worship in nonconformist 
societies was a kind of confession that free 
prayer, as it was called, was unsatisfactory ; and 
he feared that it often did prove unsatisfactory. 
Speaking of forms of prayer, Dr. Odgers made 
reference to the beautiful words used by George 
Dawson of Birmingham; which, he said, had all 
the power of the Puritan prayer, in which use 
was made of the Scriptures as an aid to devo- 
tion, yet in which reference could be found to 
the subject of the day’s discourse. ‘Make your 
own prayer-book” was the advice of Dr. Odgers 
to the students assembled, so making it that 
there might be free, personal prayer combined, 
it might be, with some form of liturgical prayer. 

Principal Gordon referred to the anticipation 
that this meeting would be held in sequel to the 
national rejoicing at the coronation, and ex- 
plained that the coronation arrangements had 
led to unavoidable delay in the announcement 
of class results, which therefore he was then 
unable to declare’ He had, however, great 
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pleasure in stating that on the following day 
(Thursday), the deferred Degree Day, two of 
their students, Mr. H. McLachlan, who had 
obtained the Shuttleworth Exhibition (£12), 
and Mr. E. Thackray, would receive the degree 
of B.A. Mr. Felix Holt had passed the pre- 
liminary examination ‘for his degree. Turning 
to the prize-list, he had to announce that Mr. 
Eustace Thompson, who last year had carried 
off the Sharpe Prize (£10) for examination in 
Biblical subjects, and also the Bibby Prize (43) 
for Greek, had been equally successful this year, 
again carrying off both prizes, though the 
nearest of his competitors had actually made 
more marks than Mr. Thompson did last year. 
A special book-prize was therefore given to Mr. 
Evan Oliver Jenkins, as standing’ next in order 
of merit. 

The college certificates were presented to 


"Mr. E Thompson, Mr. H. Fisher Short (minis- 


ter-elect of Aberdare), Mr. George Leonard 
Phelps (minister-elect of Devonport), and Mr. 
E. O. Jenkins (minister-elect of Llwynrhydowen). 

The proceedings concluded with the hymn 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and prayer by 
Rev. George Evans, M.A. (Gorton). 

Tn the evening a valedictory service was held 
at Cross Street Chapel, with special music by 
the choir of Longsight congregation, and a 
striking address on the ministerial character 
and repute, by Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. 
(Leeds).—Christian Life. ; 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 


It is difficult to have patience with those peo- 
ple who find only a word of depreciation for 
such summer meetings as those which we have 
just had at the Isles of Shoals. Such people,— 
and I met one of them ten days ago, from whom 
I would never in the world have expected to 
hear such heresy,—such people seem to scorn 
the place as too beautiful for a series of Unita- 
rian meetings, and say that we ought to go to 
towns or villages where we may do actual, im- 
mediate missionary work, and attend less strictly 
to the saving of our own souls, which they prob- 
ably consider, under the circumstances, as not 
worth the saving at all. I know of no argument 
which upholds the keeping of Sunday as a day 
of rest, as a day in which we do right to go to 
church and try to learn something of our rela- 
tions to God our Father and man our brother,— 
as a day in which to take time to be consciously 
thankful for the wonderful beauty of the world 
and gain new comprehension of the meaning of 
life and the peace that passeth understanding,— 
that does not apply equally well to holding of 
our summer meetings on the Isles of Shoals. 
To many of us it is the Sabbath of the year; and 
we mean to make the most of it, only wishing 
that those who worry over the happiness which 
seems to them selfish would come down and 
try it for themselves, staying through the entire 
week from start to finish, before pronouncing 
their verdict. 


had spoken nonsense, which not one of them 
did. It has been a prolonged revival meeting, 
in the sense that revival means a reawakening 
to early enthusiasm and devotion to ideals, It 
has been a week in which we have travelled a 
varied round, from the noble sermon of Dr, 
Ecob on one Sunday morning to the word from 
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Rev. A. P. Reccord on the next, which summed 
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denial of pain and trouble is it to feel the pres- 


up in its final lesson the completed message of | ence of God with us as we pass through the 


the week. Dr. Ecob, as I say, began it, when 
he told us that “God, the God of the open air, 


deep waters. ‘This last thought of Mr. Gil- 
more’s was taken up and deepened by Mr. Rec- 


who has so long and so lovingly made prepara-|cord’s sermon the next morning, which showed 


tion for our coming, can be pained by nothing so 
much as to see his long-expected child enter 
upon his glorious heritage dull at heart, pinched 
in faith, and blind to the glowing revelations of 
the infinite and eternal beauty.” Therefore, we 
made haste to quicken our emotions, expand 
our faith, and open our eyes. Then Rev. Frank- 
lin C. Southworth tore himself away from the 
Summer School of Theology long enough to tell 
us we must reverse the ancient assumption that 
the end of life is religion, and we must believe 
with all our hearts and brains that the end of 
religion is life. 

These Sunday addresses said, what other 
speakers repeated in one form or another, 
that God and man are one, and that we can 
conceive of self-conscious life only in terms: of 
God. Dr. W.S. Morgan gave the thought to 
us as it appears from the philosophical point of 
view, setting forth with clearness and force the 
reasonableness of his religious faith, and show- 
ing that this discovery of the unity of God and 
the soul, or God and the world, is sufficient to 
satisfy the most rigid scientist and the most 
devout saint. It will do justice to every soul 
that claims individuality and freedom, and it 
gives meaning to our ethical and religious life. 
Again the thought reappeared in the glowing 
paper of Rev. William Lloyd on Saturday 
morning, especially when he turned us all into 
medizval mystics for the time being, holding 
before us the quest of the Holy Grail as it ap- 
peared to eager souls who longed to lose them- 
selves in communion with the infinite and 
divine. When he released us from the magic, 


}and we slipped back into the C major of 


present-day life, breathing once more twenti- 


|eth-century air, he brought the ethical princi- 


ple of the romantic, mystical legends into 
touch with modern life and service. Not in 


|the ascetic life with its rapt adorations and 


ecstatic visions is the highest life developed or 
the clearest insight gained, but in the real hu- 
man life, in the honest love of men, the sweet 


|sanctities of home, and in the widening of 


human good and human joy. 

That note of mysticism was touched again in 
the evening, though it was all in a different key, 
as we heard Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, 
Wis., explain “The Strength and the Weakness 
of Christian Science.” He acknowledged will- 
ingly that Christian Science had responded in 
certain respects to a deep spiritual need, and 
showed that its strength lies primarily in the 
nature of its message of good will, health, and 
peace. He indicated clearly, however, the 


| weakness of its philosophical position, in which 


the conclusion contradicts the premise, and the 
inconsistencies of its claims and methods. He 
felt deeply that the Christian Science solution 
of the problems of the universe can have no 
progressive results in character-building, since, 
without the reverse side of life, responsibility 


‘and strength of will must fail. Better than the 
It has been a good week; and it would have } 
made for righteousness, even if all the speakers | 


that the rest which Jesus promised to those who 
are weary and heavy-laden was not withdrawal 
from labor, but a spirit that lifts labor above its 
pettiness and realizes that the wisdom and 
power and love of God are sufficient for every 
need. 

The papers which considered practical prob- 
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lems of church life were those by Rev. Thomas 
Robjent of Lawrence, Mass., who spoke on “The 
Church and the Young Man,” and by Rev. Wal- 
ter Greenman, who discussed “ Sunday-school 
Difficulties and their Elimination.” Mr. Rob- 
jent believed that the young man’s “unlovely 
conceit of intellect” is only the evidence of a 
reaction from formalism and represents a tem- 
porary phase. Mr. Greenman protested against 
increasing the inevitable difficulties of Sunday- 
school workers by dwelling too much on the 
ideal school and the ideal teacher. The three 
main difficulties—viz., inability to secure compe- 
tent teachers, indifference of parents, and the 
refusal of older scholars to stay in the school— 
are in reality only one difficulty, the failure to 
interest older people. He outlined a practical 
working programme, already tested, which bids 
fair to counteract this barrier to progress. 

Among these meetings for the discussion of 
practical work might be reckoned the morning 
on which the National Alliance officers, with 
Miss Low in the chair, conducted a brisk ques- 
tion-box talk, by means of which many subjects 
relating to their work and methods were brought 
up. The talk was animated, and there was no 
dull uniformity of opinion. The Young People’s 
Religious Union had two sessions for their own. 
In the morning Mr. Percy A. Atherton and Mr. 
John H. Holmes discussed respectively the 
thought side and the missionary side of the 
movement which they represent ; and in the even- 
ing Mr. Nelson Crosskill, Miss Edith L. Jones, 
and Mr. Albert W. Clark presented “ The Union 
at Work,” showing what has actually been ac- 
complished and what is hoped for the future. 
These papers will be published by Miss Frances 
B. Keene, secretary of the Union, in her column 
in the Christian Register. 

The two remaining papers of the week, not 
yet mentioned, might be classed distinctively as 
literary papers, though neither was without its 
ethical or religious implications. Rev. John W. 
Day gave us an admirable biographical sketch 
of Daniel DeFoe and an analysis of his curi- 
ously complex character, concluding that his art 
of telling a story so that people believed it true 
brought his life to disgrace, but his literary repu- 
tation to a high immortality. To have written 
“Robinson Crusoe” is assurance of a fame which 
knowledge of the personality behind it does not, 
at this distance of time, affect. 

Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley appeared as the 
interpreter of “The Western Slope,” or the pe- 
riod of middle age, when the summit of life’s 
hill has been gained, and we face reality as one 
cannot in youth. Fortunately for the feelings 
of most of us, she did not insist on any definite 
time for entering on the western slope, and ad- 
mitted, with a leaning to the side of mercy, that 
it varies with individuals, and that we might set- 
tle that for ourselves. Most of us were willing 
to meet her half-way, and own that it would be a 
pity and a loss never to gain the vision that 
comes from the summit or the outlook from the 
western side. The paper was a unique and val- 
uable addition to the experiences of the week. 
The kindly spirit and gentle humor of the writ- 
er’s reflective mood melted into the thought that 
it is possible to spell out the lessons of the 
world’s beauty in no other terms than those of 
divine good will to man. Although we have not 
solved the Sphinx’s riddle here on the western 
slope, we have at least gazed into the eyes of 
the desert goddess until her look has grown as 
benignant as it is inscrutable. 

There is much else that one would like to tell 
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about the happenings of the week: of the early 
devotional services, when we met in the little 
stone meeting-house, now made strong and safe 
and useful for another hundred years; of the 
beautiful music so generously furnished by our 
good singers, Mrs. Morgan, Miss Bemis, Mr. 
Shirley, and Mr. Osgood, with Mr. Frank S. Nash 
as organist and accompanist ; of the unwearying 
courtesy and helpfulness of all the hotel people, 
who did everything to make us feel at home; of 
the sunset services on the rocks; of the marvel- 
lous flowers,—deep-tinted clover of a size and 
color never seen elsewhere, wild roses covering 
Appledore, poppies which in a day or two will 
make a path of flame and gold through which 
one may walk like a queen, and pimpernel, wise 
pimpernel, foretelling the weather ; of the merry 
talk and delightful companionship at the table 
or on the piazza or by the sea; of the good- 
night services each evening just before ten 
o’clock, when the tender words of the prayer 
and praise service, compiled by Mr. Badger and 
Mr. Cornish expressly for this time and place, 
gradually became familiar, until we needed no 
longer the little printed leaflets. The week has 
become another bead on our Isles of Shoals 
rosary of remembrance. .E. E. M. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B, 
Kzeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
23 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


Of all the interesting days at the Isles of 
Shoals meetings, undoubtedly the one of most 
vital interest to the young people themselves 
was Wednesday, July 9, when for the second 
time at these summer meetings a day was 
devoted entirely to their work. The opening 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. F. R. 
Griffin of Braintree, Mass., in the stone chapel 
which had been decorated by some of the young 
people. At the morning session Mr. Atherton, 
the retiring president, and Mr. Holmes, the act- 
ing president, gave stirring papers on the sub- 
jects “A Firmer Faith” and “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Missions,” that were followed by lively dis- 
cussion. The evening meeting well represented 
the young people’s work in the Sunday-school 
ameng the people and with the church. Ad- 
dresses on these subjects were given respect- 
ively by Mr. Nelson Crosskill of Wellesley 
Farms, Miss Edith L. Jones of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, and Mr. Albert Clark of Ayer. 
These addresses will be published in following 
numbers of the Register. 

From the inspiration of the question box of 
the Women’s Alliance, an impromptu meeting 
of the young people was called Thursday at 
noon, that all delegates from the unions might 
become acquainted and discuss informally 
methods of work for next year. This proved to 
be a meeting full of enthusiasm, and brought 
forth prattical suggestions and definite results 
as to how the national organization might be 
strengthened. Through their delegates three 
unions pledged to double their subscriptions for 
the coming year. 

It will be a matter of interest to all our 
friends to state that fourteen unions were repre- 
sented, with a total of forty-one actual members 
present. Moreover, previously several letters 
had been received from distant unions, saying 
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they were with us in spirit, although unable to 
send delegates. The unions represented were 
as follows: Littleton, Kingston, Westford, 
Chelmsford, Lynn, Dorchester, First Parish, 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Concord, Har- 
vard, Billerica, Leominster, Norwell, Newton 
Centre, and Winchester. The attendance of 
the young people themselves and the large audi- 
ences of our o!der friends showed the increased 
interest in our work. 

On Thursday morning, July 3, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union meeting was opened in the 
old church at Nantucket, when Rev. J. F. Meyer 
the minister of the church, introduced the first 
speaker of the morning, Mr. Roger S. Forbes. 
Mr. Forbes stated that the Union had grown just 
in proportion as its aim has come to be under- 
stood better and better throughout the Unitarian 
denomination. He called attention to the un- 


usually far-reaching effort to extend the Union 


which has been made during the last year and 
which, it is thought, will lead to engaging per- 
manently a field agent. 

The speaker then stated the purpose of the 
society. “The Union,” he said, “has come to 
rest upon one fundamental assumption; namely, 
that the Unitarian Church is a working body, 
holding its distinctive interpretation of religion, 
trying to illustrate its doctrine in what it preaches 
and in the work which it does.” 

“The Union says just this to our young peo- 
ple: ‘The responsibility for the outcome of a 
not unimportant movement in religious history, 
the welfare of an entire branch of the great 
Christian Church, rest upon you. There are 
ways in which you can begin to discharge that 
responsibility even now. The purpose of this 
Union is to show you what those ways are.” 

Having thus pointed out that the purpose 
of the society is te make the young people of 
the denomination realize and appreciate their 
responsibility, Mr. Forbes discussed various 
methods which have been followed in order to 
attain the end desired. First, the very practical 
work of supporting the Unitarian missionary in- 
terest was considered, and the different sums of 
money which the young people have raised were 
mentioned. Secondly, various methods were 
described which local societies have tried in or- 
der to help our young people to “understand 
their Unitarian belief and all that it implies, in 
order that they may support it with wisdom and 
conviction, and perpetuate it.” It was added 
that the Union holds that no one can support or 
care for anything which he has not taken into 
his thoughts and studied and come to compre- 
hend. 

The formal religious meeting Mr. Forbes de- 
clared to have been successful in many cases, 
but not to have been either successful or helpful 
in others. The method of talking things over 
and arguing about them in a study-circle he 
commended, as also the combining of the work 
of a Sunday-school with that of a local union. 

“The Union,” said the speaker, “is urging the 
young people of our church to study their belief 
as diligently as they would study literature or 
mathematics or music, or any branch of knowl- 
edge. The Union, however, stands much in 
need of suggestions,—suggestions as to ways in 
which to go to work. 

“I have stated the various methods which I 
have known local unions to follow in hopes that 
some one else might have a suggestion to make.” 

In concluding his speech, Mr. Forbes expressed 
what he thought ought to be the spirit of every- 
body who, in any important cause, is led eagerly 
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to assume a great responsibility, ending by 
quoting the eighth verse of the sixth chapter of 
Tsaiah. ‘ , 

Then followed Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Braintree, Mass., who spoke on the “Devotional 
Meeting.” He said, in outline, that some de- 
votional meetings are poorly attended, unin- 
spiring, and lacking in earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and power. When such a condition exists, and 
when an improvement is impossible, then it may 
be advisable to discontinue the devotional meet- 
ings until such a time as seems more auspicious, 
trusting the religious welfare of the young 
people to the church and the Sunday-school. 
When meetings are depressing, and when the 
young people will not attend, an improvement 
may be possible by vigorous action as other 
phases of Union work while the devotional 
meetings are omitted. 

The meeting was then thrown open for dis- 
cussion. Rev. George H. Badger, while ad- 
mitting the grave dangers to which a young 
people’s devotional meeting is subject, mentioned 
a number of cases in which a union through 
its enthusiastic services had infused a new spirit 
into the life of its church. 

Rey. A. R. Hussey then described his work in 
organizing and conducting a young people’s 
society in his church in Taunton, dwelling with 
special force on the evolution of the work from 
matters of external to matters of internal or 
spiritual interest. 

The last speaker was Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
who spoke in a most interesting way of the 
Young People’s Movement in England, and then 
emphasized the power which the union has to 
appeal to the religious nature of the young peo- 
ple, to their emotions and their imaginations. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Many inquiries reach me as to the proposed 
action of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
with regard to current lessons for the next year. 
In all probability there will be no weekly leaflet 
currentlessonissued. There are several reasons 
why this course seems to be advisable. 

Rev. W. W. Fenn’s “Flowering of the He- 
brew Religion” will be put forward*for those 
Sunday-schools demanding a new course of one- 
topic lessons. This manual has not been used 
very much in our Sunday-schools at large. A 
full explanation of Mr. Fenn’s book, its pictures 
and plan, will be given next week. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has pro- 
duced leaflet lessons and manuals quite abun- 
dantly for many years past. It has furnished a 
systematic five years’ course. The new descrip- 
tive catalogue to be published in afew weeks 
will freshly reveal a great wealth of resources 
in the line of text-books. It seems wise for the 
Sunday-schools to stop and construct permanent 
courses of study. The great need of our Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools now is the establishment 
of a continuous series of study with a beginning 
and end, each age being properly cared for. If 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society continues 
to publish new leaflets, many Sunday-schools 
will naturally take them, no matter what the sub- 
ject may be. In some cases this would be un- 
wise. Such schools ought to systematize their 
affairs. The word “curriculum” seems formi- 
dable for a Sunday-school, but it is not out of 
place. Sunday-school instruction should be 
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guided by a curriculum,—by an orderly, compre- 
hensive schedule of successive studies covering 
the ages from the primary to the advanced 
grades, This does not necessitate a graded 
system, for the one-topic lessons are adaptable 
to this purpose. 

Another reason why the Sunday School So- 
ciety may wisely cease the weekly publications 
for the present is that opportunity will be given 
for the Sunday-schools to examine the material 
already provided. Such an examination is rarely 
made by our Sunday-school workers. They fre- 
quently display a terrible ignorance of the 
manuals in existence. Our catalogue is now en- 
riched by the publications of the Western Sun- 
day School Society. These books deserve a 
wider use than they have had. Perhaps the 
only way to call attention to them and to have 
them tried is to cease feeding the appetite for 
current lessons. The Western manuals are 
very suggestive in many respects, and Sunday- 
schools in the East ought to inspect them care- 
fully and ascertain their merits by actual use. 
It is as bad to have a waste through over-supply 
as it is to suffer from a meagre outfit. Very 
many complain of deficiencies in Sunday-school 
text-books who are really ignoring and wasting 
an unknown list of valuable helps; that is to 
say, unknown to the individuals who thus com- 
plain. The Sunday School Society is always 
ready to forward samples in any number, and 
one of the most beneficial acts that could be 
done by many of the Sunday-schools would be 
the summoning of the teachers, in serious con- 
sultation, before the school opens in the autumn. 
Then, with all these helps spread out and duly 
made known, it will be found that a number of 
profitable veins have not been worked. 

Another consideration enters into this matter. 
Many intelligent persons fail to remember they 
are not doing justice to their Sunday-schools in 
this desire for new material by failing to plan 
courses carefully. The new pupils are not 
given certain instruction which they need and 
demand. After a certain number of years there 
should be a recurrence to former lessons be- 
cause they treat vital subjects. If these leading 
subjects are neglected in the desire for new 
material, the education of the pupils suffers. 
There is a natural cycle of study in moral and 
religious subjects which should be made by 
every Sunday-school. Why may we not con- 
sider this coming year one of consultation and 
reconstruction? Do not view this cessation as 
a break, a gap to be gotten over somehow: 
Rather let it be the opportunity for the creation 
in our Sunday-schools of wiser, more suc- 
cessful courses of study. Then, indeed, there 
will be no lamentations. Quite the opposite. 
Our Sunday-schools will be put into such shape 
as to win more confidence from the public, 
greater co-operation from the parents, and a 
deeper zeal and intelligence on the part of the 
teachers. 

Meanwhile the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety will have an abundance of work to do. 
The issuing of weekly leaflet lessons is not the 
chief occupation. We can plan some studies to 
be issued as complete manuals, calculated to fill 
deficiencies in the present list. The directors 
and the president will feel free to look over the 
whole ground and take a fresh start. In the 
same spirit of organizing forces and economiz- 
ing energies, the society will lead the Sunday- 
schools in this important movement. With the 
new headquarters in Chicago and the effort to 
occupy the field more thoroughly, there will be 
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engrossing matters entering at that door. The 
president himself will not lack for duties with 
pen or voice. There is always work to be done; 
and, while the Sunday-schools are setting them- 
selves in better order, we can rearrange, adjust, 
and make more efficient the working conditions 
in our national organization. It was owing 
greatly to detail duties of preparing lessons, 


etc., that the president was not able to go to 
San Francisco last spring. With greater free- 
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The celebrated Poland Spring House, South Poland, 
Me., now in its twenty-seventh season, again extends its 
hospitality to those who seek and appreciate the high-class 
attractions and advantages that have made “ the Saratoga 
of New England” world famous. The best nine-hole 
links in the East, under charge of Mr. A. H. Fenn, will 
undoubtedly see some fine golf playing during the season. ‘ 
Messrs. Hiram Ricker and Sons, the proprietors, are also 
proprietors of “‘ The Samoset”’ at Rockland, Me., which 
is under the direct management of Mr. Almon C, Judd. 


Vermont and Lake Cbhamplain.— In considering 
the claims of any particular locality asa summer resort, the 
matters of most vital importance to the majority of people 
are healthfulness, accessibility, natural attractions, quality 
of entertainment, and expense. In all these respects Ver- 
mont is equalled by few States in the Union and surpassed 
bynone. This is the verdict of thousands from all parts 
of the country who, in increasing numbers each year, have 
tested the hospitality and attractions of this region. The 
Central Vermont Railway’s new handbook of Vermont 
resorts, describing the advantages and charms of summer 
life in the Green Mountains and on the picturesque islands 
and shores of Lake Champlain, will be sent for 4 cent 
stamp on application to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 


The place to buy it.—There can be no possible 
question as to the best store to visit for the purchase of 
summer furniture (rattan, willow, hickory, birch, etc.). 
That is the establishment of the Paine Furniture Company 
on Canal Street. They have an almost unlimited exhibi- 
tion of the six or seven different kinds of summer furniture, 
each represented by nearly half a thousand examples. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 


coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Deaths. 


At Warwick, r4th inst., Nahum Jones, aged 94 yrs., 


mos. 
At Redlands, Cal., 8th inst., Ada M. Evans, formerly of 
Charlestown, N.H. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


UMMER or permanent board at Allen Parson- 
age, Northboro; adjoins Unitarian church common, 
three minutes to post-office, 32 miles from Boston, steam 
or electrics. Address Mrs. Wm. H. Jounson, Nortu- 
BoRO, Mass. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer bya Radcliffe Freshman ; competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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dom in some of these matters it is quite likely 
he can fulfil many half pledges of the past to 
visit conferences, churches, and Sunday-schools 
in different parts of the country. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence. 
Conferences. 


Maine Conference.— The thirty-ninth an- 
nual meeting was held with the church of 
Yarmouth on June 17, 18, 19. There was an 
excellent representation of the churches, the 
weather was perfect, and the hospitality of the 
good old town of Yarmouth was equal to the 
occasion. All details were carefully attended to 
by the people under the charge of their able 
minister, Mr. Allen. 

The meetings began with a sermon by Rev. 
Seth C. Beach of Wayland, Mass. Mr. 
Beach preached a strong sermon from Ephe- 
sians iv. 16. His subject was “The Church 
as a Social Force.” On Wednesday morning, 
June 18, a service of communion was con- 
ducted by the pastor of the church, Mr. Allen. 
Ata quarter to ten the business of the confer- 
ence was considered. Opening remarks were 
made by the president, Hon. Joseph W. Sy- 
monds, LL.D., of Portland. Then were heard 
the reports of the conference secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. John C. Perkins, of Portland; 
then the report of the president of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton of 
Saco. Rev. George H. Badger, field secretary 
for New England, brought the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Associatien in an inspiring 
and graceful address. Rev. Thomas E. Chap- 
pell of Presque Isle spoke interestingly and in 
detail of his missionary work in Aroostook 
County. A discussion followed these reports, 
and the conference adjourned to a bountiful 
collation served in the vestry of the church. 
In the afternoon at two was held the business 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance. Reports 
were heard frem the various Alliances. Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield of Boston read a paper, which 
was a discussion of Clubs and the Alliance. 
Mrs. Florence Barry of Kennebunk read a 
paper on “Art in the Church.” At four o’clock 
Richard Webb, Esq., of Portland, read a paper 
on “St. Paul, an Apostle to the Gentiles.” In 
the evening there were three addresses. Hon. 
Joseph W. Symonds read a paper on “Buckle’s 
Philosophy”; Rev. Ernest W. Hunt of Bangor 
spoke on “The Value of Unitarian Thought”; 
Rev. W. F. Skerrye of Saco, spoke on “The 
Unitarian Church as a Missionary Factor in 
Society.” On Thursday, June 19, a service of 
devotion was conducted by Rev. Thomas E. 
St. John of Eastport. This was followed by a 
paper by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Kennebunk on 
“The Minister’s Place in Modern Society.” Then 
followed discussion, conclusion of unfinished 
business, various reports, resolutions, and the 
adjournment. 


Churches, 


Houlton, Me.—G. E. MaclIlwain: Every- 
thing is progressing toward the rehousing of 
the society here. A corner lot eight rods square 
and in a most desirable situation has been pur- 
chased ata cost of $2,500. The old church lot 
is to be taken for a street. From damages to 
the old lot and the new and from the insurance 
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and new subscriptions the society hopes to enter 
its new church before Christmas without debt. 
Plans are being secured, and a canvass being 
made for funds. The society had received be- 
fore the fire the gift of a fine lot for a parson- 
age, and, with the encouragement of funds from 
outside, has voted to build this house. Mr. 
Macllwain is still on the lookout for assistance 
in this direction, the effort being to secure a 
thousand dollars from outside for the assistance 
of the parsonage fund. A fine library for the 
Sunday-school has been received from the 
Harvard Church, and the Sunday-school has in 
its library fund enough to make the new library 
one of the best in this section. Altogether, the 
situation of the society at present is hopeful, 
and, when the new church is ready and the new 
parsonage completed, we will have a fine plant 
and be ready to do better than ever the work of 
Unitarianism. Services are being held at pres- 
ent in Knights of Pythias Hall. 


Isles of Shoals, Me.—Summer Sunday 
morning services will be held under the auspices 
of the American Unitarian Association in the 
old Gosport meeting-house, Star Island, every 
Sunday through July and August. Service at 
eleven o’clock. The following ministers will offi- 
ciate: July 20, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent of Law- 
rence, Mass.; July 27, Rev. Thurston Chase of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; August 3, Rev. George H. 
Badger of Boston, Mass.; August 10, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester, of Salem, Mass.; August 17, 
Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua, N.H.; August 
24, Rev. Bradley Gilman of Springfield, Mass. 


Louisville, Ky.—Rev. F. V. Hawley has 
been elected by the directors of the Western 
Conference as secretary of the conference, tak- 
ing the position made vacant by the appointment 
of Secretary Southworth to the presidency of 
Meadville Theological School. 


Newport, R.I.—Rev. A. P. Reccord has 
been cailed to the pulpit of the Channing Me. 
morial Church. = 


New Orleans, La.—Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote has been called to the Unitarian church 
here. 


Plymouth, Mass.—Rev. Robert Collyer 
will spend the month of August in Plymouth, 
and will preach at the First church July 27. 


Salem, Mass.—A fire in the Second Church 
on Washington Square on Sunday morning, 
July 13, is estimated to have caused a loss of 
about $5,000. The damage is confined to the 
front of the church and the organ. No cause 
has been discovered to explain the origin of the 
fire. 

Saratoga Springs, N.¥.—Rev. M. K. 
Schermerhorn minister: Service at Prohibition 
hall on Broadway, near Town Hall, at 11 a.m., 
during July and August. 


York Harbor, Me.—Regular Sunday morn- 
ing services will be held during July and August 
at Lancaster Hall. Rev. F. W. Southworth will 
preach on July 20, Rey. J. H. Crooker on July 
27. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Institute is 
to be held in Plymouth during the week begin- 
ning October 20. The detailed programme, to- 
gether with plans proposed by the directors for 
a membership list of the Institute, will be an- 
nounced in September; and only a brief state- 
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ment need be made at present. The open- 
ing sermon will be preached by Rev. T. R. 
Slicer on the evening of Monday, October 20. 
Papers are to be read by Prof. F. A. Christie 
upon “Recent Progress in New Testament 
Study”; by Prof. D. G. Lyon upon “Some 
Recent Explorations in Bible Lands”; by Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick upon “John Fiske’s Contribu- 
tions to Religious Thought”; by Prof. C. R. 
Lanman upon “Some Current Misconceptions 
of Oriental Philosophy”; by Prof. McGiffert of 
Union Theological Seminary, Prof. G. F. Moore 
of Harvard, and others upon subjects to be an- 
nounced. One session of the Institute is to be 
devoted to Dr. Everett, at which Prof. Royce 
will speak of him as a metaphysician, Prof. 
Hale upon the theologian, and Dr. Crothers 
upon the man of letters. An evening session 
will be given to the “Pilgrim Inheritance,” with 
addresses by Edwin D. Mead and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and a poem by Mr. Chadwick. 
Ample opportunity will be provided for formal 
and informal discussion and the consideration 
of strictly ministerial problems, and a reception 
offered the Institute by Mr. Cuckson at Fair 
Havens will afford additional opportunity for 
social greetings. The Institute will close on 
Thursday noon, but plans are making for a sys- 
tematic and- educational inspection under guid- 
ance of the Semitic Museum and the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard during the afternoon. 


Dean Johnson. 


John Butler Johnson was born in Ohio in 
1856. Receiving a high-school education, he 
began life as a teacher at seventeen. After 
teaching until he was twenty-four, he entered the 
University of Michigan. Graduating from there, 
he was engaged upon government survey work 
upon the Great Lakes and Upper Mississippi. In 
1883 he became professor of civil engineering in 
St. Louis, Washington University. In 1899 he 
was made head of the College of Engineering 
at the University of Wisconsin. He was a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers of 
London, England, and of the American Associ- 
ation of Mechanical Engineers; fellow and ex- 
vice-president of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science; secretary and ex- 
president of the Association for Promotion of 
Engineering Education; president of the En- 
gineers’ Club of St. Louis, and member of sev- 
eral other associations of a similar nature. He 
was the author of six different works upon en- 
gineering and mechanical subjects, all of high 
order, several being used as standard text- 
books. Before entering upon his duties here, 
he spent six months studying the engineering 
and technical schools of Europe. At once he 
made his influence felt in this university. A 
new engineering building costing $100,000 was 
erected. The attendance has risen from 250 to 
500. Dean Johnson arrived with his family at 
their summer home on the east shore of Lake 
Michigan, June 22. The next day he was killed 
by the wheel of a wagon passing over his head, 
death being instantaneous. He was soon to 
have gone to Pittsburg to arrange for the great 
Carnegie Technical School, of which he was a 
member of the board of advisers. No man was 
more popular with the students and faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. In thrée years he 
has won an enviable place in the esteem and 
love of all. Asa Unitarian layman, he was an 
ideal. Ready, willing, fertile, and. inspiring, 


——— 
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he was a member of the board of trustees of 
this church, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and teacher of the Bible class. He has filled 
the pulpit in the minister’s absence. Most apt 
and impressive in speech, he was ever ready to 
address the Sunday-school. He was a constant 
attendant at church and all other services, a 
lover of art and poetry, music and high liter- 
ature, the unfailing friend of the minister. 
Those who attended the May Conference in 
Chicago will recall the intelligent part he took 
in the discussions. Rarely have we met a man 
so richly endowed, so versatile, so humble and 
reverent, so kindling and helpful in all good 
ways. A memorial service was held in the 
church Sunday P.M., June 29. 


F. A. GILMORE. 
Mapison, Wis. 


A Model Hazing. 


- Among the guests at a recent college alumni 
dinner in New York City was Frank Hinkey, 
Yale, ’94, the famous left end of Old Eli’s foot 
ball team of that year. He told what his listen- 
ers said was the best hazing story they had ever 
heard. 

“Tt happened,” he remarked, “in 1892. Some 
Sophomores noticed that two poor country boys 
had begun their housekeeping in a room on the 
ground floor of one of the college halls, with a 
miserable apology for a bed, no carpet, no table, 
and only two chairs as the sum total of their 
outfit. They proposed to board themselves, but 
had only a few dollars for their food during 
the term. They expected hazing, and were not 
disappointed. 

“One night the trembling youths were sum- 
moned by a Sophomore, who was not ever- 
courteous, to go toa rooin upstairs. They 
obeyed, pale with fear. They were detained 
about an hour, but were only quizzed by the 
circle of students in the room. They then were 
released. Entering their own apartment, they 
were dazzled by a new carpet, a tasteful bed- 
stead, fully equipped, a study-table, easy-chairs, 
a handsome drop-lamp, a bookcase partly filled 
with books, a steve, pictures on the walls, rugs, 
etc., while in a closet were enough provisions to 
last a week. 

“That,” declared Hinkey, in closing, “was 
hazing to a blessed purpose; but, alas! I fear 
it has no parallel.”—Zxchange. 


Dere and Chere. 


Woman in Spain has had no part in the eman- 
cipation of the sex that has taken place in most 
European countries in the last century. 


Budapest’s postmaster has invented an appa- 
ratus by which it is possible to send and receive 
wireless telephone messages at stations four 
miles apart. 


In many of the larger railway stations there 
are “nickel-in-the-slot” machines from which the 
traveller can obtain a life insurance policy good 
for one day. The latest development in this 
line is found on some of the beaches in England, 
where for a penny the bather can insure his life 
in case of drowning. 


It is two hundred and eighteen years since the 
fortunes of war introduced coffee to the civilized 
world. When John Sobieski, with his 20,000 
Poles, in the year 1683 delivered the city of Vi- 
enna from the Turks, the victors found in the 
abandoned camp large quantities of the delight- 
ful product of Arabia, which has been known 
ever since as Mocha coffee, or Mocha. 
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BEAUTY 


We are showing six or seven different kinds of 
Summer Furniture, each kind wholly different from 
the others, and represented by 200 to 300 examples. 


Rattan. Old Hickory. 
Willow. Adirondack Birch. 
Weathered Oak. Black Ash. 
Mexican Grass. Etc., etc. 


Here is a chair from our Black Ash Exhibit. 
It is simple in design, well proportioned, and finished 
in esthetic colorings of moss green, tobacco brown, 
It is very stoutly framed, being 


or dragon red. 
wood-fastened throughout. 


As treated by us, the colors are not affected & 


by dampness or strong sunlight. 
the pores of the wood left open. 


Our finish produces a flat, antique effect with 
It is very restful to the eye. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUCS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL, ST., BOSTON. 


THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM, 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D.D. 


4th Series. No, 129. 


Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every 
concentrated effort. 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Joun 
W. Day. 


4th Series. No. 130. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hatr, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. 


The well-beloved Son of the living God, 
commissioned and anointed to bring in the 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and 
loyalty. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THe ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AmerRicAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

7. Or Maxine Onr’s SELF Beautirur. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

.» THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
Judgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BreatuH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. LiperaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Joszrn PrizstLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 

e New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. % 
Wuat O'cLock Is 1T In Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sou. with Four Winpows Oren, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 


Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev, S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. THEoporE ParKeEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Tur THROLoGY oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

. A Worxinc TuEory 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CuristiaN Unitartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

. SHORT AND LonG Vizws. By Rev. Charles F. 

Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

. THE UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CuURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. {1.50 per hundred. 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
ne James T. Bixby, Ph.D, $1.50 per hun- 
ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations 
By ProraP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


ee 


Teacher: “What do you understand by the 


expression ‘extempore pianist’”? Boy at wrong |. 


end of class: “ ‘Ex,’ out of; ‘tempus,’ time: one 
who plays out of time.” Selected. 


“Are you in pain, my little man?” asked the 
kind old gentleman. 

“No,” answered the boy, “the pain’s in me.” 
Indianapolis Journal. 


An orator at one of the university unions bore 
off the palm of merit, when he declared that 
“the British lion, whether it is roaming the 
deserts of India or climbing the forests of Can- 
ada, will not draw in its horns or retire into its 
shell.” —Selected. 


Tom: “I have seen the girl I want to marry. 
I stood behind her at the window this morning, 
and it took her seven minutes to buy a five-cent 
elevated railroad ticket.” Kitty: “Did that 
make you want to marry her?’ Tom: “Yes, I 
figured she could never spend my income at that 
rate."— Jown and Country. 


An acquaintance saluted Oliver Herford once 
with a slap on the shoulder, shaking off his 
glasses. “Don’t you know me?” asked the 
muscular acquaintance. “I cannot see your 
face,” answered Herford, politely, “and I don’t 
rec>gnize your voice; but your manner is cer- 
tainly familiar.” —Zxchange. 


A lady litigant wished Lord Esher to try her 
case himself. He had told her that it would be 
tried by a certain learned judge without a jury, 
adding, ‘He is a capital lawyer, you know, and 
will try it nicely.” “Oh, yes, my Lord,”’ she re- 
plied, “Lord Justice is all very well as to law; 
but my case really requires common sense !”— 
Law Times. 


Deacon Pugh has collected the following 
gems from extemporaneous sermons for readers 
of the Advance : “With one foot planted on the 
Rock of Ages and the other pointed heaven- 
ward.” “With a voice of thunder, which 
crashes through the soul, conscience whispers.” 
“With one foot on the glacier, with the other 
he plucked the delicate Alpine flower.” 


A Princeton graduate says that durjng the in- 
tensity of a Harvard football team with West 
Point the West Point coachers ran back and 
forth, shouting, “Hoop it up, West Point! Tear 
7em out, West Point!” “Now, boys, go through 
’em!” and the like, while the Harvard coachers, 
alert, but self-respectful, cried in Boston accents, 
“Fiercely, Harvard, fiercely !"—Harper’s Weekly. 


Curran once had as colleague in a case a re- 
markably tall and slender gentleman who had 
originally intended to take orders. When the 
judge observed that the case involved a ques- 
tion in ecclesiastical law, Curran said, “I can 
refer your lordship to the high authority 
behind me, who was once intended for the 
church, though in my opinion he is fitter for the 
steeple.”— Green Bag. 


School-teachers have been encouraged to pre- 
serve the notes written by parents to excuse 
absence. The following are veritable examples: 
“My very dear Sir,—Owing to a severe dis- 
position acquired in E. Street last night when 
accompanied by my husband, I am unable to 
raise this morning. Myson Theobald will... 
attend on me. I shall find his aid extremely 
useful, and he will ... not be present this 24 of 
June. Yours obediently and sincerely, MAUD 
Jane S.” “Sir Frederick cant come today 
as he aint got any nickers and if the bord man 
feches him heel have to come naked. Yours 
respecful.” “Sir, I must strictly forbid you to 
punish Thomas again for anything he does as we 
never do so« xcept in self defence.” —Spectator.” 
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preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating o: 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Keiined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


MENEELY & CO. tirriinens 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Mencely, 1826. 
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New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190tecsessscetsccceeseesere $30,924,072.41 
PPB TES eee nes 27,881,474-14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 4 
BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
. F. TRULL, MwA 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 
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: Educational. 


The Upper School will open Oct. 1 
ac cy in Goodhue Memorial Hall, Minot 
Savage House, and Philip Savage 
House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; electric 
light ; steam; new pune perfect equipment. Pure 
spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. Seventy- 
eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, gymna- 
sium. 
Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 
.The Lower School opens Sept, at for boys between 
nine and twelye years, in Hackle all. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 
For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rey. Tuzopore C. Wiiuiams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send forcatalogueto 

President G. L.CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. JO” %, ~ BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARL ©. AY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Str. ey *WEDNESDAY, 
OcroBErR 1, 1902. The Principai ot ay home after 
September r. ‘O>- o>, 


ae 
Miss Kimball’s 82. 


For Girls 16th Ge Prepares for any coll€ 

eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elo 
Gymnasium, ut-of-door sports. Delightful excurs. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. , 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, ‘Principal. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Puan she on Geena tr 
ted to send for the Manual and for pamp! a 
ofa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M,, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Woodland Ave., WORCESY: 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Sap 
i, 


_'. Alities. 
< 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, [assachusetts. 
Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Tuomas H. Eckretpt, Head Master, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ”**nass’"™ 


MASS. 
Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. BS NO Seven pupils to one instructor, 
References: Mr. N. 


ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ovcyy kind, 144 Instruc- 


tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from $7 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. __ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 
For College Graduates one 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY hundred Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 1. 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Address Dean, J. P. 


For College Graduates 


‘xamination. Exceptional 
* “ical and laboratory 
Opens October 2. 


’ »sUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Five hundred _ students 
in attendance. Elective 
‘eat 


variety. Admis) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. : Opens September 18, Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2iilosophical and literary 

d f A.M, id 

HDS Won Guitar? GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
raduates only. ns September 18. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


courses in 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS: 


- PRAY & Sons Co., | 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


= 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


a CaREE 


ARPETS vais. css “SE 


BOSTON. 


